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FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  THE  DARK 


By  Lee  Chapman,  M.D. 


Many  years  ago  when  1  was  doing  spe¬ 
cial  medical  work  in  tiie  slums  of 
New  York  City,  I  climbed  several  flights  of 
stairs  to  a  one-room  home  in  a  cheap  tene¬ 
ment.  The  walls  and  floor  were  bare.  The 
furniture  w’^as  cheap  and  badly  worn.  The 
only  attempt  at  beautification  was  a  red 
preranium  growing  in  a  tin  can  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sill.  To  relieve  my  patient  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  tension  expressed  upon  her  face,  1  said. 
“You  have  a  beautifid  flower  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sill.” 

Her  pinched  face  immediately  bloomed 
into  smiles  as  she  said,  “I  am  glad  you  like 
it.  I  brought  the  can  of  earth  from  the 
country,  and  a  friend  gave  me  the  slip.  I 
keep  it  in  the  window  so  my  neighbors 
across  the  way  may  see  and  enjoy  it.  I  have 
been  told  that  God  is  always  where  the 
lovely  flowers  grow',  and  I  want  Him  near 
me.” 

The  many  elaborate  flow'er  gardens  I  saw- 
in  New  York  that  summer  are  dim  in  mem¬ 
ory  today,  but  the  little  red  geranium  and 
the  smiles  on  its  owner’s  face  are  still  vivid 
in  my  memorv. 


Every  blind  person  has  a  window-  where 
a  few  flowers  may  be  successfully  grown. 
Any  window-  with  full  or  partial  sun, 
may  have  its  miniature  flower  garden.  A 
box  six  inches  wide  and  as  deep  may  be 
made  at  small  cost.  Its  length  should  be  the 
width  of  the  w-indow.  It  should  be  securely 
fastened  and  a  few  holes  bored  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  drainage.  It  should  be  filled  with 
good  soil,  thoroughly  broken.  Such  a  box 
may  be  planted  with  flowers  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  owner.  There  are  so  many  good 
window-box  flowers  tliat  even  to  mention 
them  w-ould  add  too  much  to  the  length  of 
this  article.  Therefore,  I  shall  give  only  a 
few-. 

Portulaca,  or  silver  moss,  is  good  because 
it  drapes  over  the  edge  of  the  box  gi-ace- 
fully.  Its  cheery  flowers  are  numerous,  and 
the  foliage  is  beautiful.  It  may  be  grown 
from  seeds,  but  they  are  very  .small  and 
hard  to  sow-  without  sight.  The  plants,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  easy  to  set  and  should 
be  placed  about  four  inches  apart. 

I  think  the  balcony  petunia  is  by  far  the 
best  window-box  plant  for  the  blind  to 
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grow.  It  drapes  over  the  edges  gracefully, 
and  its  cheery  flowers  of  many  shades  will 
make  the  box  a  thing  of  beauty  all  summer 
and  fall.  Petunia  seeds  are  also  very  small. 

I  would  suggest  plants  because  they  are 
very  easy  to  set  and  grow.  A  single  row, 
with  plants  six  inches  apart,  will  fill  the 
box  suflficiently.  Plants  may  be  had  at  small 
cost  from  any  florist,  and  often  gardeners 
are  glad  to  give  them  to  others. 

Dwarf  ageratum,  in  the  side  next  the 
window,  and  sweet  alyssum  give  a  pleasing 
and  fragrant  combination  of  blue  and 
white.  Wandering  jew  and  ivy  are  good 
when  backed  with  upright,  flowering 
plants. 

Window  decorations  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots  or  other  containers.  I  would  suggest 
that  all  containers  be  of  the  same  size,  and, 
if  possible,  they  should  be  painted  a  color 
to  match  the  color  of  the  building,  or  an 
apple-green  or  brown.  One  upright  plant 
and  a  vine  may  he  planted  in  each  pot  if  it 
is  of  good  size.  During  its  growth,  the  vine 
will  hang  over  and  cover  the  pot. 

Since  pots,  or  other  containers,  standing 
on  a  window-sill  and  outside  the  glass  are 
liable  to  be  blown  or  knocked  off,  I  would 
suggest  an  easy  way  to  make  them  secure. 
From  an  inch  board,  cut  two  blocks  eight 
inches  long  and  as  wide  as  the  window-sash 
is  thick.  These  blocks  will  fit  between  the 
wdndow-stops  and  slide  up  and  down  like 
the  sash.  With  a  half-inch  bit,  bore  a  hole 
a  half-inch  deep  in  the  side  of  each  block 
as  far  from  one  end  as  the  rim  of  the  pot 
is  from  the  window-sill.  Set  one  block  in 
below  the  outer  or  top  sash  and  let  it  rest 
on  the  sill.  Insert  in  the  hole  a  three- 
eighths-inch  iron  rod  and  insert  the  other 
end  in  the  hole  in  the  other  block.  This  can 
be  done  by  raising  the  second  block  up¬ 
ward.  When  the  second  block  is  lowered  to 
the  sill,  the  rod  holds  the  blocks  firmly 
against  the  jam  of  the  window-frame,  and 
the  blocks  hold  the  rod  horizontally.  The 


rod  must  be  cut  to  the  correct  length,  for  if 
too  long,  it  will  not  come  down  liorizontally, 
and  if  too  short,  it  will  not  hold  the  blocks 
securely  between  the  stops.  Any  mechanic 
can  cut  the  rod  correctly. 

Put  the  pot  in  place  and  pass  a  cord  or 
small  wdre  around  it  and  fasten  each  end 
securely  to  the  rod.  The  pot  should  be 
drawn  firmly  against  the  rod.  The  rod  may 
be  painted  to  match  the  pots. 

Cultivation  of  plants  in  a  box  or  a  pot 
should  take  place  until  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered,  or  until  the  plant  begins  to  bloom. 
More  failures  occur  in  window  gardening 
from  lack  of  water  than  otherwise.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  tell  by  the  feel  of  the  soil 
whether  it  is  dry.  It  should  be  kept  moist 
but  not  soaking  wet.  Plants  require  more 
water  on  hot,  dry,  windy  days  than  on 
cloudy  days.  Rains  will  do  the  watering. 
Plants  badly  in  need  of  water  will  wilt, 
giving  the  feel  of  cloth  instead  of  the  firm 
crisp  feel  usual  to  healthy  leaves. 

A  little  plant  food  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  top  of  the  soil  and  scratched  in.  The 
plant  food  should  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  plants  until  it  has  been  dissolved  by 
the  moisture  of  the  soil.  Local  dealers  can 
supply  the  proper  food  at  small  cost. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
beautification  of  the  front  dooryard,  but  no 
one  can  make  definite  plans  for  such  work 
unless  he  has  seen  the  yard  and  studied  its 
environs,  its  size,  shape,  etc.  Therefore,  I 
shall  not  try  in  this  little  article  to  go  into 
this  further  than  to  say  that  high  plant¬ 
ings  should  be  in  the  background,  and 
lower  ones  in  the  front.  When  shrubbery  is 
young,  considerable  space  is  seen  between 
the  plants.  This  space  may  be  planted  with 
tulips  in  the  fall.  The  bulbs  should  be  set 
four  inches  deep  and  about  six  inches 
apart.  A  little  mulch,  or  covering  of  straw 
or  leaves,  may  be  needed  in  the  North.  This 
mulch  should  be  removed  very  early  in  the 
spring.  I  say  very  early  because  often  the 
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tulips  are  trying  to  push  their  way  out 
much  earlier  than  expected.  After  the  tu¬ 
lips  have  bloomed,  the  bulbs  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  ground  may  be  prepared  by 
thoroughly  working  it.  Then  it  may  be 
planted  with  zinnias,  petunias,  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  other  annuals.  The  tulip  bulbs 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ground  again  in  the  fall  after 
the  frost  has  killed  the  annuals.  As  the 
shrubbery  grows,  there  will  be  less  and  less 
room  for  the  flowering  plants. 

If  beds  of  annuals  or  perennials  are  de¬ 
sired  in  the  front-yard,  they  should  not  be 
set  in  the  lawn  with  grass  all  around  them. 
For  the  blind  person,  a  long  narrow  bed 
either  by  the  foundation  or  the  lot-line  is 
more  convenient  to  plant  and  care  for.  As 
in  a  window-box,  many  combinations  of 
flowers  are  suitable  and  easily  possible. 
Personally,  I  like  large  beds  of  one  or  two 
kinds  of  plants  rather  than  beds  of  mix¬ 
tures.  I  am  fully  aware  that  some  beautiful 
elfects  may  be  had  by  combining  colors,  but 
man.r  failures  result  from  such  attempts  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  gardener. 
Iris  are  easily  set  and  growm.  They  will 
come  as  near  taking  care  of  themselves  as 
any  flowering  plant,  and  their  fragrance  is 
delicate,  while  their  colors  are  marvelous. 
The  rhizomes,  or  roots,  should  be  set  in 
shallow’  ground  and  about  a  foot  apart. 
They  will  cover  the  ground  in  a  few  years 
and  need  not  be  reset  for  three  or  four 
years. 

For  their  fragrance  and  beauty,  I  would 
have,  if  possible,  some  lilacs,  iris,  and  roses, 
as  well  as  a  wisteria  and  honeysuckle  in 
my  front-yard. 

The  back-yard  has  i)ossibilities  enough  to 
make  one  dizzy.  However,  for  the  blind  be- 
frinner,  I  would  strongly  urge  a  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  and  easily  workable  plantings. 
If  landscape  effects  are  desired,  beds  of  the 
formal  type,  and  narrow  enough  to  be 
reached  from  all  sides,  are  best.  Of  course. 


some  shrubbery  and  vines  may  be  worked 
in  to  advantage.  It  is  also  possible  to  have 
rock  gardens,  which  have  been  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  recent  years. 

As  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the 
front  yard,  I  am  clinging  to  the  idea  of  a 
bed  of  one  kind  of  flower  for  the  back  yard. 
Among  the  annuals  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  bedding  petunias,  zinnias,  asters, 
snapdragons,  marigolds  (either  in  the  large 
or  the  free-blooming  French  variety),  gladi¬ 
oli,  iris,  and  many  others.  Any  one  of  these 
in  a  bed  will  delight  the  eye  of  visitors. 
There  is  a  new  marigold  called  “Yellow 
Supreme,”  with  very  large,  lemon-yellow, 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a  fine  flower  and 
easily  growm.  The  French  marigolds  are 
lower-growing  but  wonderfully  free-flower¬ 
ing.  They  are  good  for  table  decorations. 

Gladioli  grow  from  bulbs,  w’hich  should 
be  set  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Short  rows  may  be 
one  foot  apart  and  hand  cultivated,  but  if 
the  rows  are  long,  they  should  be  two  feet 
apart,  giving  room  for  the  gardener  to 
w’alk  between  them.  This  plan  also  applies 
to  other  plants.  Petunias,  asters,  and  other 
plants  with  small  seeds  should  be  grown 
from  plants,  as  they  are  difficult  for  the 
blind  gardener  to  grow  from  seeds.  Zinnias, 
marigolds,  and  others  having  large  seeds 
may  be  grown  from  seeds  planted  by  the 
blind  gardener. 

The  blind  gardener  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  plant  flowers  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  for  they  will  be  robbed  of  plant  food 
by  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  will  suffer  for 
sunshine  which  they  cannot  get. 

There  are  many  lovely  perennials  which 
may  be  easily  grown  in  beds.  There  are  a 
number  of  phlox  that  are  fine  and  sweet  in 
fragrance.  Digitalis,  or  foxglove,  is  another 
good  perennial.  Delphiniums,  in  either  an¬ 
nuals  or  perennials,  are  beautiful,  and 
some  of  the  new  perennial  delphiniums  are 
marvelous.  They  are  difficult  to  germinate. 
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find  for  that  reason,  plants  are  best.  1  am  a 
lover  of  the  eolnmbines.  The  new  tyjies  of 
long-sjiurred  ones  are  notliing  short  of 
marvelous.  Perennials,  of  course,  come  from 
the  roots  each  spring  for  a  number  of 
years. 

If  I  desired  to  get  into  the  eommercial 
flower  business.  1  would  start  with  straw 
flowers,  baby ’.s-breath,  statiee,  Japanese 
lanterns,  and  any  other  “everla.sting” 
flowers.  These  are  removed,  hung  up  to  dry, 
and  sold  in  hunehes  in  the  fall  or  winter; 
or  they  inaj’  be  worked  into  baskets,  which 
many  blind  persons  are  capable  of  making. 

1  make  and  .sell  many  baskets  deeorated 
with  the  dried  flowers.  Fresh-cut  flowers 
must  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
bloom,  but  the  “Everlastings”  will  last  a 
year,  or  even  longer,  thns  giving  the  grower 
plentj'  of  time  in  which  to  sell  them. 

Straw  flowers  may  be  planted  with  seeds 
and  thinned  to  about  a  foot  ajiart  in  the 
row.  When  the  blossoms  develop  to  a  good 
size,  and  just  before  the  central  point  dis¬ 
appears,  the  flower  should  be  snapped  off 
by  slipping  the  fingers  on  either  side  of  the 
stem  and  jerking  upward.  If  the  flower  is 
allowed  to  develop  until  it  is  flat  in  the 
face,  it  will  not  be  as  beautiful  as  if  taken 
off  while  there  are  still  a  few  petals  point¬ 
ing  upward. 

When  the  flowers  have  been  snapped 
completely  off  the  stem,  a  small  v,ire.  stiff 


enough  to  hold  the  flower  upright,  is 
{lushed  into  the  stem-end  until  it  can  be 
felt  by  the  finger  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flower.  Of  course  the  wire  should  not  pro¬ 
ject  so  as  to  be  visible.  The  wire  then  be¬ 
comes  the  stem.  (Florists  sell  this  wire 
already  cut  and  done  in  bundles.)  Broom 
straws  may  be  used  instead  of  the  wires, 
hut  they  are  stiff  and  cannot  be  as  easily 
worked  into  baskets  as  wire  stems  can  be. 

Ornamental  grasses  may  be  worked  into 
baskets  with  straw  flowers,  baby ’s-breath. 
and  statiee.  The  grasses,  as  well  as  the  last 
two  named  flowers,  may  be  stained  or  dyed 
with  egg  dyes  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dried. 

To  com})lete  my  garden,  a  few  yards 
from  my  kitchen  window  are  two  lunch 
counters  for  wild  birds.  I  designed  and 
made  them  in  the  dark,  and  more  than  fifty 
of  them  have  been  sold  to  other  bird  lovers. 

1  kee{i  shelled  corn  in  one  and  wheat  in  the 
other.  Redbii’ds  and  bluejays  visit  the  corn 
lunch  counter,  while  the  smaller  birds 
board  at  the  wheat  lunch.  Since  I  have 
been  feeding  my  wild  birds,  their  number 
has  more  than  doubled.  When  I  walk  into 
the  open,  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  wis¬ 
teria  or  the  honeysuckle,  and  hear  the  songs 
of  the  brown  thrashers,  the  catbirds,  the 
thrushes,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  rest,  I 
feel  that  Heaven  would  have  to  be  a  won- 
dei’ful  place  to  beat  my  little  home. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE^ 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 


IX  THE  decade  followinfr  the  World 
War,  so  long  as  labor  was  in  demand, 
society,  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  our 
blind  schools  by  the  industrial  absorption 
of  their  trainees,  then  at  its  peak,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  good.  It  had  long  been  good ; 
no  country  had  done  better.  But  society 
might  have  been  incomparably  more  justi¬ 
fied  in  its  complacency  had  it  been  less  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  employment  to  those  whose 
education  it  had  so  generously  supported. 
Indeed,  preparation  of  the  blind  for  con¬ 
tented,  work-a-day  diffusion  in  the  world, 
the  American  ideal,  has  grown  to  be  un¬ 
believably  more  difficult,  even  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  than  their  school  education 
ever  was.  In  fact,  the  experienced  among 
us  have  long  understood  that  the  only  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  of  the  problem  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  blindness  offers  is  prevention. 

We  no  longer  accept  a  given  proportion 
of  evil  as  a  constant  "which  is  inevitable 
and  needful  in  this  world  in  order  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  good  and  otherworldliness.  In 
this  twentieth  century,  preventive  medicine 
is  putting  a  stop  to  more  and  more  of  the 
evils  flesh  is  said  to  be  heir  to.  That  foi*mer 
chief  cause  of  blindness  at  birth,  babies’ 
sore  eyes,  is  yielding  beautifully  to  routine 
compulsory  prophylaxis.  Congenital  syph¬ 
ilis  is  next  to  be  attacked  in  the  expectant 
mother  showing  a  positive  Wassermann; 
then  each  other  cause  will  be  attacked  until 
central  or  obscure  brain  troubles  and  acci¬ 
dents  ai’e  the  only  causes  left.  Public  school 
sight-saving  classes,  w’hich  are  multiplying 
all  over  the  land,  are  nobly  meriting  their 

'Paper  presented  at  a  conference  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Handicapped,  New  York  University, 
March  10,  1934. 


name.  So  childhood  blindness,  whose  inci¬ 
dence  no  longer  increases  with  the  popula¬ 
tion,  is  destined  to  decrease  rapidly  from 
now  on.  Although  our  education  of  the 
blind  child  of  school  age  has  just  celebrated 
the  completion  of  its  first  century,  it  will 
scarcely  survive  to  celebrate  another.  Since 
most  blindness  is  a  condition  incident  to 
adulthood  and  advanced  age,  such  future 
education  of  the  blind  as  there  is  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  part  of  the  coming  general  adult 
education. 

But  the  indicated  dwindling  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  children  through  prevention 
and  conservation  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
another  change,  the  lessening  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  proportion  among  them  of  the  high 
and  average  I.Q.’s.  A  close  student  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  writes  me :  ‘  ‘  The  unpromis¬ 
ing  are  certainly  in  the  majority  in  every 
school  for  the  blind.  ’  ’  Existing  schools  must 
recognize  this  fact  and  prospect,  and  sep¬ 
arate  the  promising  pupils  from  the  xm- 
promising.  To  attempt  to  educate  them  to¬ 
gether  longer  is  more  than  wasteful;  it  is 
folly,  since  each  is  hindered  by  the  presence 
of  the  other. 

Some  wise  schoolman  has  said:  “The 
younger  the  child,  the  less  its  power  of  re¬ 
sistance.  and  lack  of  care  may  give  an  un¬ 
happy  twist  to  budding  minds  which  may 
be  irremediable.”  Here  is  an  argument  for 
the  pi’eschool  training  of  any  child  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  children  shut  in  by  blindness. 
I  firmly  believe  that  such  training  will  come 
very  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  welt  and  wisely  done.  As  soon 
as  visiting  counselors  are  ready,  preschool 
training  can  best  be  carried  on,  for  the  most 
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part,  in  the  child’s  own  home  and  in  the 
local  nursery  school  or  health  clinic  wher¬ 
ever  feasible  and  possible.  Thus,  since  the 
blind  baby’s  home  environment  will  itself 
be  improved  by  the  influence  of  such  train¬ 
ing  and  direction,  he  will  begin  school  a 
very  different  pupil  from  most  of  the  be¬ 
ginners  in  the  past.  Who  knows  but  he  will 
be  able  to  enter,  keep  up,  and  advance  along 
with  children  of  his  own  physiological  age  ? 

Now,  shall  the  blind  child  of  five  or  six 
be  sent  off  fo  a  i-esidential  school  or  daily 
to  a  braille  class,  if  there  is  one  of  these 
latter  in  his  home  city  ?  The  answer  depends 
somewhat  on  conditions,  for  there  are  valid 
arguments  for  each  kind  of  school.  1  believe 
both  types  of  schools  may  gain  much 
through  co-operation.  In  my  home  town 
we  did  just  that.  Whenever  one  or  more  of 
my  pupils  was  unquestionably  prepared  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  local  public  high  school, 
we  sent  him  there  and  of  course  saw  to  it 
that  he  continued  to  earn  his  welcome.  In 
every  single  instance,  the  change  benefited 
him.  It  served  as  a  bridge  from  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  over  into  life  outside,  for  it 
led  him  to  measure  himself  early  with  those 
unhandicapped  with  whom  he  would  later 
compete  in  the.  world.  Strong  students 
should  be  welcome  anywhere. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  what  are  now 
called  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools 
of  Greater  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  principal  of  one  such  school  ad¬ 
mitted  to  me  (but  this  was  some  time  ago) 
that  when  his  teacher  of  the  “blind  class’’ 
kept  her  pupils  intellectually  abreast  of 
the  seeing  of  corresponding  grades,  that 
was  all  he  asked  or  expected  of  her,  for 
the  school  day  was  not  long  enough  to  do 
more.  Now  just  that  is  by  no  means  enough. 
Because  lack  of  eyesight  favors  deepness 
and  consequent  narrowness,  the  education 
of  blind  children  calls  for  an  all-round  de¬ 
velopment  at  school,  an  aiming  at  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  whole  individual. 


In  Cleveland,  I  found  that  the  knowing 
supervisor  had  lengthened  each  school  day 
by  an  hour  and  had  added  a  Saturday- 
morning  session,  by  which  means  he  had 
given  his  handicapped  pupils  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  seven-day  week  of  schooling 
instead  of  the  usual  five  and,  besides  en¬ 
riching  his  curriculum,  had  been  able  to 
add  manual  training  and  music.  Moreover, 
he  later  fitted  up  two  small,  rented  houses 
into  which  he  moved  successive  groups  of 
the  neediest  and  narrowest  children  in 
order  that  they  might  live  awhile  under 
proper  conditions  and  acquire  balance 
through  doing  those  things  which  their 
parents  failed  to  teach  them  at  home.  All 
this  was  splendid.  Being  blind  himself, 
he  knew  well  that  blind  children  learn 
best  through  manifold  guided  activities, 
and  that  in  order  that  they  may  imitate 
qualities  and  characteristics  which  are 
most  worth  while,  they  must  come  in 
maximum  contact  with  those  selected  teach¬ 
ers  and  house  mothers  who  feel  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  as  well  as  a  duty  to  commingle  with 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  sympathetic  and 
social  equality. 

Under-privileged  children  need  to  build 
their  characters  on  habits  of  efficiency  and 
success,  and  at  the  beginning  of  school  life, 
this  desideratum  is  best  attainable  wherever 
most  ways  occur  of  being  successful  in  the 
things  which  children  value.  So  I  should 
prefer  to  send  any  blind  child,  for  whom 
I  felt  responsible,  to  a  residential  school, 
and  I  should  be  careful  to  select  one  having 
inspirational  leadership  with  shepherding 
and  a  really  good  and  compelling  com¬ 
munity  spirit.  There  he  would  grow  in  body 
and  soul,  working  and  playing  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  equality  with  others  like  him¬ 
self,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  the  right 
dynamic  beginning.  Blindness  being  the 
rule  there,  it  does  not  preclude  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  extra-curricular  activities;  for 
example,  he  would  not  be  left  out  of  the 
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field  sports  in  which  childhood  and  youth 
delight.  Controlled  athletics  at  school  is  a 
mighty  means  of  socialized  education,  but 
for  blind  children,  getting  and  keeping 
physically  fit  means  far  more  since  for 
them  it  is  particularly  true  that  “hope¬ 
fulness  is  a  state  of  mind  dependent  on 
physical  vitality.” 

The  two  greatest  leaders  the  blind  ever 
had.  Dr.  Howe  and  Dr.  Campbell,  realized 
that  the  early  vitalization  of  their  charges 
through  wake-up  morning  baths,  brisk 
walks,  games,  and  physical  exercises  of 
many  sorts,  chiefly  outdoor,  underlies  all 
intellectual  attainment  and  life  success, 
and  they  made  such  training  the  corner 
stone  of  their  work.  Nowadays  seeing  boys 
will  gain  proper  respect  for  blind  jumpers, 
shot-putters,  sprinters,  and  even  wrestlers 
through  matching  themselves  with  them. 
Visitors  to  a  school  for  the  blind  are  com¬ 
monly  surprised  that  its  life  can  be  full 
and  varied,  even  colorful.  I  recall  two  in¬ 
stances  when  for  weeks  together  the  public 
schools  of  my  town  were  closed,  owing  to 
smallpox  and  infantile  paralysis  scares. 
My  residential  people,  keeping  within 
bounds,  simply  closed  the  gates  against  the 
public  and  not  only  continued  classes,  but 
turned  the  whole  great  place  over  to  our 
own  accentuated  community  work  and 
play,  particularly  play,  which  became  in 
its  multifariousness  so  interesting  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  that  the  time  of  quarantine  passed 
away  quickly  enough.  Besides,  it  yielded 
valuable  experience  in  intensive,  socialized 
education.  The  closer  contact  between 
teacher  and  taught  brought  about  improved 
rautual  understanding. 

To  be  sure,  this  very  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuously  motivated  entertainment  within 
a  cloistered,  self-serving,  self-sufficient 
community  has  its  weak,  if  not  its  bad, 
side.  Because  it  does  not  furnish  the  pupils 
with  enough  brushes  with  reality,  because 
it  prepares  but  poorly-  for  quick  diffusion 


in  the  world  outside  which,  according  to  a 
blind  placement  agent,  is  in  no  way  fitted 
to  accept  blindness,  I  would  limit  my 
youth’s  sojourn  at  boarding-school.  The 
prepared  and  still  tutorially  guided  blind 
pupil  of  the  residential  school  will  gain 
from  a  change  to  a  public  day  school.  Just 
when,  at  what  age  of  advancement,  this 
experience  can  become  most  rewarding  to 
blind  boys  and  girls  will  vary  with  the 
individual;  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course;  maybe,  with  the  pupil  of 
ambition  and  parts,  after  finishing  junior 
high  school.  But  by  no  means  should  every 
youth,  blind  or  seeing,  undertake  higher 
education.  If  I  could  plan  and  carry  out 
my  preference  now-,  I  should  conduct  no 
senior  high-school  department  but  should 
send  every  proper  pupil  of  that  advance¬ 
ment  out  daily  for  such  opportunities  or, 
if  conditions  favored,  bring  about  such  in¬ 
dividual’s  attendance  at  the  high  school  of 
his  own  town.  A  totally  blind  pupil  of 
mine,  now  excelling  at  Radcliffe,  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  her  home  high  school. 
Since,  according  to  John  Dewey,  educa¬ 
tion  is  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  cloistered  living,  however  joyful,  eye¬ 
opening,  cultivating,  and  inspiring  such 
environment  may  be. 

Another  matter  of  moment,  and  not  with¬ 
out  bearing  upon  our  subject,  is  the  fairly 
general  so-called  “blind  pension,”  state- 
granted  to  needy  individuals  of  twenty-one 
years  and  over  by  way  of  indemnification 
for  loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  latest  state  to  enact  this  into 
law,  it  is  not  a  flat  but  a  varj-ing  amount, 
never  exceeding  $1.00  a  day.  What  will 
be  its  probable  effect  upon  the  young  blind 
man  or  woman  on  leaving  school  ?  Opinions 
differ  radically.  Its  proponents  believe  that 
since  the  income  is  dependable,  it  will  help 
pay  his  board  at  home  and  so  assure  him 
a  continued  welcome  there ;  that  it  will  re¬ 
lieve  many  from  the  charity  they  have  per- 
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force  accepted ;  that  it  will  save  others  from 
the  degradation  of  street  begging  and  di¬ 
minish  the  now  repetitious,  importuning 
appeals  to  help  the  blind  still  made,  alas, 
by  eleemosynary  organizations.  Then  this 
regular  income,  they  assert,  should  serve 
the  discouraged  individual  as  a  spur  to 
earn  all  he  can  in  his  business  pursuit  and 
be  the  better  able  to  meet  his  social  obliga¬ 
tions  also.  Probably,  therefore,  this  “han¬ 
dicap  assistance,  ’  ’  this  ‘  ‘  new  deal  ’  ’  in  unem¬ 
ployment  welfare,  will  little  modify  the 
schooling  of  blind  children  of  school  age, 
except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  personal  acceptability  as 
being  antecedent  to  sterling  success  in  life. 
The  added  assurance  as  to  his  future  that 
it  will  bring  to  the  youth  in  his  final  school 
years  should  be  reflected  in  his  teachers; 
they  will  labor  with  more  justified  optimism 
than  ever.  While  they  will  continue  to 
make  his  school  days  happy  ones,  they  will 
the  more  habituate  him  to  find  happiness 
in  responsibility  as  a  bulwark  of  character 
and  in  work  as  a  refuge  and  salvation. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  shake  their 
heads  and  declare  its  immediate  effect  at 
school  will  be  to  make  the  pupil  ‘  ‘  take  things 
easy,”  and  its  after-effect,  to  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  feel  that  the  state  owes 
them  a  living  by  way  of  bonus  and  so  in¬ 
directly  bring  the  blind  into  disrepute; 
that,  therefore,  it  will  affect  their  schools, 
blocking  the  idealism  that  has  been  our 
actuating  motive  power  in  the  past,  an 
idealism  that  has  alike  sustained  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  brightened  for  many  of  our 
charges  the  darkness  of  being  blind.  Which 
result  will  ensue  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  any  case,  the  pupil  who  is  blind 
needs,  for  his  own  future  contentment  of 
mind,  to  acquire  at  school  the  habit  of  con¬ 
centrating  upon  making  the  most  of  him¬ 
self  there,  both  culturally  and  vocationally, 
and  this  means  nothing  less  than  becoming 
socially  acceptable  and  industrially  wanted. 


What  is  not  doubtful  but  certainly  desira¬ 
ble,  however,  is  that  pensions  will  direct 
cumulative  attention  to  the  commimity 
burden  blindness  entails,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  millions  of  dollars  of  taxation  so 
dispensed  are  bound  to  help  us  reduce  the 
number  of  children  going  blind  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  so  the  number  and  size  of  their 
schools. 

Nothing  touching  such  “handicap  assist¬ 
ance,”  which  is  a  better  word  here  than 
‘  ‘  pension,  ’  ’  appeared  in  the  accounts  reach¬ 
ing  me  from  the  recent  conference  held  at 
Toronto  on  educating  handicapped  youth 
for  a  changing  world.  But  they  did  report 
that  the  present-day  training  of  them, 
though  woefully  inadequate,  had  much  to 
teach  the  common  schools,  indicating  that, 
in  order  to  get  the  fittest  education,  a  child 
must  be  either  deaf  or  blind  or  mentally 
retarded  or  somehow  different. 

According  to  the  mandate  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro¬ 
tection,  we  are  called  upon  to  educate  every 
handicapped  child  to  the  limit  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
assume  the  blind  child  to  be  merely  a  seeing 
child  in  the  dark.  If  he  has  enjoyed  years 
of  seeing,  he  may  escape  over-introspection 
and  remain  normal-minded;  if  he  has  not 
seen  long,  his  blindness  inevitably  modifies 
his  “  inlook”  as  well  as  his  outlook.  His  shut- 
in-ness  from  light  and  color  and  his  more 
or  less  constant  and  necessary  dependence 
upon  others  for  many  of  the  common  things 
and  pleasures  of  life  and  movement,  color 
his  psychology'.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
psychology  of  the  blind.  We  should  not 
teach  blind  pupils  either  individually  or  in 
classes  as  though  they  saw  things  as  we  do, 
for  most  of  them  see  them  differently.  Some 
of  them  have  never  seen  anything  at  all 
and  can  neither  visualize  nor  completely 
imagine  objects  beyond  the  grasp  of  their 
hands.  Others,  again,  see  things  partially 
or  imperfectly,  and  still  others,  wrongly. 
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The  teacher  with  such  a  mixture  of  psy- 
chologjies  before  her  has  a  difficult  and 
respoasible  task.  She  should  know  and  rec¬ 
ognize  each  of  these  pupil  conditions  and 
personalities  apart  and  try  to  guide  her 
teaching  accordingly.  Well  do  her  classes 
need  to  be  small,  preferably  not  exceeding 
ten.  Unless  pressed  by  demands  from  above, 
she  will  always  proceed  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  realizing  that  her  charges  lack  the 
correcting  sense  of  sight.  Her  instruction 
will  necessarily  be  largely  objective,  at  first 
much  more  through  the  hand  than  through 
the  ear.  She  will  encourage  doing  and  mak¬ 
ing  and  all  the  project  work  there  is  time 
for.  Plasticene  can  be  of  greatest  service  in 
map  work;  and  the  more  of  this  the  child 
can  do  himself,  althovigh  under  help  and 
guidance,  the  clearer  will  be  his  under¬ 
standing  of  geography.  Every  map  which 
the  elementary  teacher  constructs  for  the 
pupil  chiefly  satisfies  her. 

Because  of  all  this,  progressive  education 
ideas  apply  particularly  well  to  blind  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  to  grope  for  much  of  their 
factual  knowledge.  To  subject  them  to 
standardized  verbal  instruction  is  absurd, 
especially  in  the  early  stages.  Even  reading 
and  writing  should  wait  upon  their  more 
fundamental  needs.  Embossed  books  be¬ 
come  invaluable  in  good  time.  Although  our 
sight-saving  classes  make  use  of  common 
print  adapted  to  their  degree  of  vision, 
their  children  are  led  to  spend  more  time 
at  other  ways  of  learning  because,  with 
people  in  their  situation,  the  habit  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  reading,  and  also  upon  the 
movies,  should  be  discouraged.  Do  you 
know  that  in  sight-saving  classes  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  grade-repeaters  is  small?  In 
London,  all  myopic  children  are  forbidden 
by  the  County  Council  oculists  to  read  at 
all  from  books  at  .school.  In  this  and  in 
most  respects,  they  work  without  reference 
to  what  other  children  are  doing,  and  yet 
their  teachers  assure  me  that  these  pupils 


acquire  there  an  excellent  educational 
training.  They  listen  to  a  great  deal  of 
choice  reading,  which  somewhat  forms  their 
taste  for  literature  and  for  stories  that  are 
worth  while. 

Teaching  severely  handicapped  children 
is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  We  often  fail 
to  recognize  this  sufficiently.  The  progres¬ 
sive  nations  of  Europe  make  no  such  mis¬ 
take.  For  example,  they  never  admit  that 
any  successful  teacher  of  the  seeing  can 
immediately  succeed  in  teaching  the  non- 
seeing.  Especially  in  the  Teutonic  countries 
is  school-teaching  regarded  as  a  profession 
and  life  career.  The  matter  is  govemmen- 
tally  controlled ;  a  would-be  teacher  of 
blind  children  must  add  to  his  general  nor¬ 
mal  training  at  least  one  full  year  of 
special  apprentice  observing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  in  residence  on  a  scholarship  stipend 
but  without  other  pay.  The  final  examina¬ 
tion  of  two  such  teachers  happened  while  I 
was  visiting  a  great  institution  for  the 
blind  in  Vienna.  When  the  test  was  over 
and  settled,  I  asked  the  director  why  there 
had  been  so  much  fuss  about  it.  “We  must 
be  extremely  careful,”  said  he,  “not  to 
suffer  the  appointment  of  any  one  who  has 
not  proved  his  fitness  for  the  position  be¬ 
cause  once  he  has  been  definitely  installed 
in  it,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him.  His  official 
appointment  means  retention  until  the  re¬ 
tirement  age  is  reached.  After  that  we  can¬ 
not  keep  him  if  we  would.  He  has  become 
a  government  pensioner  for  life.” 

Some  of  us  have  been  laboring  here  to 
bring  our  special  training  up  to  profes¬ 
sional  recognition.  A  few  special  courses  in 
our  subject  have  been  enthusiastically 
given  by  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  in 
Nashville,  and  by  the  School  of  Education 
of  Ilarv’ard  University ;  but  it  has  been,  in 
general,  up-hill  work.  Even  after  a  whole 
century,  most  of  our  schools  for  the  blind 
remain  content  to  pick  good,  resourceful 
teacher  material  and  to  let  it  train  itself  on 
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the  job.  This  hit-or-miss  way  usually  con¬ 
sumes  a  full  academic  year,  and  with  our 
frequent  change  in  teachers,  falls  heavily 
on  our  helpless  pupils.  By  contrast,  our 
sight-saving  instruction,  while  the  most  for¬ 
ward  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  certainly 
not  more  special  than  the  education  of  our 
blind;  yet  it  is  gradually  requiring  of  its 
teachers  special  summer-school  training, 
and  not  only  that,  its  small  classes,  together 
with  its  close  attention  to  all  sorts  of  help¬ 
ful  details,  make  it  so  evidently  superior 
to  those  of  the  common  standardized  class¬ 
rooms  that  this  specialty  is  definitely  modi¬ 
fying  and  improving  these  classrooms  by 
its  mere  presence  in  the  schoolhouses  with 
them  and  by  its  scientific  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends. 

May  I  add  and  emphasize  here  the  need 
for  giving  all  severely  handicapped,  prom¬ 
ising  pupils  vocational  guidance  leading  to 
an  education  superior  in  every  possible  way 
to  what  the  more  privileged  get.  To  win 
industrial  placement,  the  under-privileged 
need  to  excel  at  something  practical,  a  prac¬ 
tical  education  being  certainly  the  capital 
of  the  blind. 

It  would  help  and  encourage  if  some  in¬ 
dustrial  occupation  were  their  monopoly, 
as  massage  has  been  to  the  blind  of  Japan. 
There  is  before  Congress  a  bill  proposing 
to  open  post  offices  and  other  federal  build¬ 
ings  to  stand-keeping  by  blind  people.  If 
this  becomes  law,  our  schools  should  begin 
to  train  for  the  many  new  opportunities  it 
will  open  up.  The  training  which  aims  to 
increase  the  selling  capacity  must  educate 
for  personal  acceptability  as  an  essential  to 
business  success.  It  should  also  implant  a 
reasonable  feeling  of  responsibility  toward 
the  customer.  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy” 
is  more  than  a  means  to  an  end.  Honesty  is 
good  business  ethics. 

When  we  realize  that  it  is  not  his  in¬ 


ability  to  see  that  troubles  our  blind 
brother  or  sister  so  much  as  it  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  inability,  then  we  have 
begun  to  understand,  in  a  way,  his  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  world  made  by  the  seeing  and  for 
the  seeing.  Employment  of  some  kind  is 
their  fundamental  need,  even  if  this  is  only 
social  companionship.  They  should  particu¬ 
larly  cultivate  in  childhood  and  youth 
habits  and  powers  of  self-entertainment. 
The  radio,  which  is  a  blessing  to  the  old, 
may  be  stultifying  to  the  young,  encourag¬ 
ing  them  in  what  they  are  too  prone  to  do 
— sit  about  when  they  should  be  exercising 
in  the  open  air — and  entertaining  them 
with  puerile  nonsense  when  they  should  be 
learning  self-entertainment  and  to  be  good 
conversationalists  and  good  mixers.  Even 
finger  reading  and  piano-playing  may  pall. 
Therefore,  teach  blind  children  of  school 
age  to  play  well  all  sorts  of  social  games, 
like  cards,  checkers,  and  chess,  and  to  take 
part  in  tournaments.  I  knew  a  youth  who 
profitably  filled  up  his  days  while  traveling 
alone  across  the  continent  in  playing  soli¬ 
taire.  Everybody  should  encourage  our 
people  to  have  hobbies,  such  as  Esperanto. 
The  Esperanto-loving  blind  make  much  of 
this  through  international  correspondence; 
they  even  meet  in  international  confer¬ 
ences.  A  modern  language  offers  a  field  for 
interesting  study.  A  certain  old  pupil  of 
mine  in  England  would  sooner  go  without 
his  breakfast  than  without  his  daily  half- 
hour  of  the  world’s  news  in  French  by 
wireless  from  Paris.  It  fortifies  him  for  the 
day’s  work.  Like  the  morning  sun,  it  il¬ 
lumines  his  day. 

And  here  let  me  conclude  my  paper  with 
this  general  advice:  never  a-ssume  that  the 
blind  child  need  become  a  liability  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  community,  but  always 
assume  that  he  is  a  potential  asset  and  edu¬ 
cate  him  accordingly. 
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FOUNDATION  LAYS  CORNER-STONE  OF  NEW  BUILDING 


The  ceremony  of  tlie  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  building  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  took 
place  the  afternoon  of  December  5  at  the 
Foundation’s  new  home  at  15  West  16th 
Street.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President  of 
the  New  York  As.sociation  for  the  Blind 
and  Associate  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  the  presiding  officer  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Speakers  for  the  afternoon  were 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Helen 
A.  Keller,  Trustee  of  the  Foundation;  Mr. 
II.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  Trustee-at-large  of  the  Founda- 

Address  by  Dr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  both  here  and 
elsewhere :  Thanks  to  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  we  are  able  to  send  at  the 
beginning  of  this  ceremony  a  word  of 
greeting  to  Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Sullivan  that 
was,  Helen  Keller’s  teacher  from  her  child¬ 
hood,  who  is  now  herself  in  a  hospital  with 
blinded  eyes.  In  the  address  which  Helen 
Keller  made  in  Glasgow  on  receiving  the 
honorary  degree,  she  said :  ‘  *  When  I  think 
what  one  loving  human  being  has  done  for 
me,  I  realize  what  will  some  day  happen  to 
mankind  when  hearts  and  brains  work  to¬ 
gether.  Darkness  and  silence  need  not  bar 
the  progress  of  the  immortal  spirit.” 

To  that  one  loving  human  being,  we  send 
a  message  of  gratitude  from  the  sightless 
world  and  of  admiration  from  those  who 
have  never  known  the  pain  of  darkness. 

In  all  the  annals  of  the  race  of  men. 

From  Homer’s  time  to  now,  in  all  our  ken, 


tion.  Invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
Reverend  Edmund  Melville  Wylie,  Pastor 
of  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
Musical  numbers  were  given  by  Edwin 
Grasse,  violinist,  and  Luigi  Bocelli,  tenor, 
both  without  sight. 

The  ceremonies  were  broadcast  over  the 
N.B.C.  network,  and  from  the  broadcast,  a 
Talking  Book  record  was  made  in  the 
Foundation  studio.  This  record  was  later 
placed  inside  the  corner-stone  together 
with  photographs  of  Helen  Keller,  Mr. 
Irwin,  and  Mr.  Migel;  President’s  Annual 
Reports;  certificate  of  incorporation  and 
the  Foundation  by-laws;  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  which  will  be  of  historical  interest. 

John  H.  Finley 

What  no  one  else  has  ever  done,  you’ve  done — 
Wrought  two  great  loving  miracles  in  one. 

May  vision,  !Mrs.  IMacy,  come  back  to  you, 
but  should  it  not,  you  must  know  that  you 
have  yourself  given  to  the  world  “a  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land”  and  that  will 
never  go  out  so  long  as  the  world  keeps  a 
memory  of  those  who  have  wrought  the 
greatest  miracles  of  love  and  of  skill. 

And  now,  Mr.  Migel,  I  turn  to  you.  This 
building,  whose  corner-stone  we  are  about 
to  lay,  is  tbe  gift  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  I  congratulate  him  on  having  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  avail  of 
it. 

The  most  advanced  view  of  the  Ancients 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  blind  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  commandment  in  Leviticus: 
‘‘Thou  shalt  put  no  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  blind;”  and  in  the  verse  in 
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Deuteronomy,  “Cursed  be  he  v’ho  maketh 
the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way.”  There 
was  no  suggestion  that  a  helping  hand 
shoidd  be  given  the  blind  in  their  darkness. 
This  building,  in  providing  shelter  for 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  throughout 
America,  and  in  encouragement  of  local  as¬ 


sociations,  Ls  an  intimation  to  the  world  of 
how  far  we  have  traveled  toward  the  light. 
How  blind  old  Homer  M’ould  have  hailed 
you,  ]Mr.  Migel,  but  you  will  be  thanked  by 
untold  thousands  through  the  years  to 
come.  I  wish  I  were  a  Homer  to  put  their 
thanks  into  as  immortal  verse. 


Address  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel 


AVe  find  ourselves  gathered  here  today  to 
commemorate  an  event  which  is  but  one  ad¬ 
ditional  stepping-stone  in  the  many  that 
have  marked  in  recent  years  the  path  to¬ 
ward  removing  the  handicap  under  which 
our  blind  friends  have  labored  throughout 
the  world. 

Through  close  association,  through  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the  blind, 
we  have  come,  dear  friends,  to  consider 
blindness  strictly  in  the  sense  of  a  physical 
handicap.  We  have  seen  through  a  lifetime 
of  experience  that  when  fair-minded  people 
understand  the  problem  of  any  particular 
race,  they  desire  to  share  and  thus  lighten 
the  burdens  of  those  least  able  to  carry 
them.  How  much  more  urgently  needed  is 
this  sharing  and  understanding  in  the 
greatest  of  all  races,  the  race  of  life ! 

Through  many  years  of  close  as.sociation 
with  our  blind  friends — and  by  “blind 
friends”  I  mean  our  blind  population  as  a 
whole — we  are  convinced  that  except  for 
this  phy.sical  handicap,  the  sightless  are  not 
different  from  those  in  the  seeing  world.  In 
proportion  to  their  number,  there  are  just 
as  many  average  men  and  women,  just  as 
many  below  the  border-line,  and  just  as 
many  intelligent,  upstanding,  capable  men 
and  women  among  the  blind  as  there  are 
among  the  seeing.  I  have  had  the  great 
good  fortune  of  personal  contact  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak. 

Admitting  then  that  blindness  is  only  a 


(}uestion  of  physical  handicap,  it  has  been 
the  function  of  our  Foundation,  as  well  as 
of  other  associations,  schools,  commissions, 
workshops,  etc.,  to  endeavor  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  through  education,  through  employ¬ 
ment,  and  through  stimulation  of  both 
mind  and  body,  to  adjust,  and  by  any  and 
all  means  within  our  power  to  offset,  the 
physical  disparity  of  the  blind.  Nor  has  this 
education  been  confined  to  those  physically 
without  sight.  The  popular  conception  of 
centuries  in  the  seeing  world  that  a  blind 
man  or  woman  was  fit  only  for  the  discard, 
a  derelict,  a  broken  reed,  an  incubus  on  so¬ 
ciety,  had  to  be  combated,  not  by  propa¬ 
ganda  or  sentimental  or  idle  theories  but  by 
education  of  the  public  mind,  by  a  spirit  of 
truth,  and  by  actual  demonstrations  of  the 
intelligence  and  capabilities  of  the  blind. 

This  has  been  part  of  our  labor.  Today 
we  find  that  there  is  hardly  an  avenue  of 
life  in  which  a  man  or  woman  without  sight 
is  not  attaining  success.  They  are  occupy¬ 
ing  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
calling  for  the  highest  quality  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  lawyers,  merchants,  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  French  (’hamber  of  Depiities,  or 
heads  of  in-stitutions  of  learning. 

All  the  blind  have  needed  was  opportun¬ 
ity,  and  given  this  opportunity,  within  our 
own  short  span  of  life,  an  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  transition  has  taken  place,  not  alone  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  themselves,  but  in 
the  point  of  view  of  the  seeing  as  regards 
the  blind. 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  blind 
by  creating  opportunities  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  welfare,  has  endeavored  to  do 
its  full  share,  nationally  and  otherwise.  The 
Foundation  exists  only  for  this  purpose. 

Almost  from  its  incipiency  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  col¬ 
laboration  and  inspiration  in  all  its  labors 
from  the  great  mind  and  the  genius  of 
Helen  Keller.  She,  more  than  anyone  else. 

Address  by  Dr. 

Dear  Mr.  Migel  and  Friends:  Deep  emo¬ 
tions  stir  within  me  as  we  lay  here  the 
corner-stone  of  a  House  of  Hope  for  the 
blind  of  America. 

History  is  a  record  of  the  laying  of 
corner-stones  from  which  new  powers  have 
arisen,  lifting  humanity  to  higher  levels  of 
feeling  and  action.  When  Charles  Dickens 
wrote  A  Christmas  Carol,  he  laid  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  Neighborliness ;  for  then  began 
the  Giving  Habit.  His  book  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  first  card  of  C’hristmas  re¬ 
membrance  and  cheer. 


has  given  us  our  abiding  faith  in  the  blind 
and  their  capacities. 

To  perpetuate  the  labors  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  and  to  encourage  us  to  even  greater 
effort  and  accomplishment,  this  edifice  has 
been  presented  to  us.  It  is  consecrated  to 
the  service  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  carry  on  by  all 
means  within  our  power  so  that  the  lives  of 
our  blind  friends  may  be  made  better, 
richer,  and  happier. 

Helen  Keller 

When  Valentin  Haiiy  in  1784  laid  the 
corner-stone  in  Paris  of  the  work  for  the 
sightless,  who  dreamed  that  blind  people 
everywhere  woidd  substitute  the  hand  for 
the  eye,  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  ac¬ 
quire  higher  education  and  useful  citizen¬ 
ship?  And  now’  comes  the  Talking  Book, 
carrying  to  every  blind  person  the  rushing, 
glowing  drama  of  life. 

A  warm  sense  of  satisfaction  sweeps  over 
me  as  we  lay  within  this  corner-stone  the 
record  of  wdiat  has  been  done  for  the  blind 
in  the  i)ast.  Thrilled  by  a  spirit  of  adven- 


Dr.  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
Laying  the  Corner-stone 
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ture,  I  look  forward  to  yet  more  splendid 
achievements  in  the  future. 

The  field  of  activity  before  us  is  ever 
widening;  the  surprises  are  so  varied,  and 
the  subject  suggests  so  many  unseen  forces 
at  W’ork,  one  is  kept  wondering  what  will 
happen  next. 

From  the  beacon  that  Avill  rise  upon  this 
Corner-stone  of  Beginnings,  kindled  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel’s  noble  generosity,  will 
radiate  beams  of  light  which  will  penetrate 

Address  by  Mr.  H. 

As  one  who  had  some  small  part  in  the 
initial  steps  which  led  to  the  incorporation 
and  organization  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  as  its  first,  albeit  tem¬ 
porary,  Director-General,  as  a  member, 
until  recently,  of  its  Executive  Committee, 
and  now  as  one  of  its  Trustees-at-large,  it  is 
only  natural  that  I  take  a  definite  pride  in 
the  laying  of  this  corner-stone.  Inseparably 
interwoven  with  my  earliest  conception  of 
the  Foundation  was  the  dynamic  personal¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  ^I.  C.  Migel,  as  the  outstanding 
man  to  be  President  of  the  Foundation.  It 
is  again,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pride  to  me 
to  know  that  my  own  importunity  was 
jiartly  responsible  for  his  acceptance  of  this 
arduous  office.  It  is,  of  course,  as  it  has 


every  corner  of  Dark-land.  Myriad-eyed 
Manhattan  will  pass  this  House  of  the 
Blind  night  and  morning,  desiring  things 
they  lack — wealth,  beauty,  power,  what¬ 
not;  and  sometimes  they  will  ask  them¬ 
selves,  “Would  I  give  my  coat  and  take 
theirs?”  I  know  the  answer,  and  I  pray 
that  they  may  thank  God  for  the  blessing 
of  their  sight  and  remember  that  the  kind¬ 
est  way  to  aid  the  blind  is  not  to  pity  them 
but  to  be  a  Friend  to  them. 

Randolph  Latimer 

been  in  many  other  instances,  Mr.  Migel’s 
generosity  which  makes  possible  the  laying 
of  this  stone,  with  all  that  it  implies. 

My  fellow-Trustees  will  join  me  in  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sincere  regret  that  our  first 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  is  not 
alive  to  participate  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

Finally,  while  commending  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  IMr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  and  the  other 
staff-members  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
work  which  has  already  been  accomplished, 
I  feel  gratified  still  further  to  see  that  there 
is  among  workers  for  the  blind  generally  a 
constantly  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
services  which  the  Foundation  is  rendering, 
and  stands  ready  to  render,  through  organ¬ 
ized  work  for  the  blind. 


GREETINGS  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
6r>4  Madison  Avenue 
New  Yorl-  CUy 

I  am  very  happy  to  hnow  of  the  ceremony  at  which  you  are  officiating  this 
afternoon.  It  is  a  milestone  in  the  career  of  an  organization  founded  on 
sympathy  and  understanding  which  has  served  not  only  to  guide  those  who 
are  without  light  hut  as  well  to  show  the  path  to  their  fellow  citizens  so  that 
in  our  worldly  progress  we  may  come  to  recognize  our  obligation  to  them  and 
in  the  recognition  and  performance  of  that  obligation  benefit  ourselves. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


NATIONAL  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  COMMITTEE 
MAKES  PROGRESS 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


One  hundred  and  eighty-one  sheltered 
workshops  have  already  availed  themselves 
of  the  exemption  provided  by  Administra¬ 
tive  Order  X-9  under  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  and  are  listed  as  “ap¬ 
proved.”  This  is  probably  80  per  cent  of 
those  who  will  eventually  come  within  the 
exemption.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  very  good 
showing,  indeed,  and  a  splendid  response 
by  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Among  this  group,  organizations 
for  the  blind  have  shown  a  fine  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  private  agen¬ 
cies,  a  number  of  state  groups  have  also 
signed  the  pledge  and  have  been  placed  on 
the  approved  list. 

The  members  of  the  National  Sheltered 
Workshop  Committee  representing  charit¬ 
able  organizations  and  agencies  for  the 
handicapped  are  as  follows : 

Col.  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  representing  the 
crippled  and  disabled 

Edward  Hochhauser,  representing  the 
tubercular 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  representing  rehabili¬ 
tation  group 

Oliver  A.  Friedman,  representing  Good¬ 
will  Industries  and  Salvation  Army. 

Father  John  O’Grady,  representing 
Catholic  Charities 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  representing  the  blind. 

Members  of  the  Committee  representing 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  are 
as  follows : 

Linton  M.  Collins,  Acting  Division  Ad¬ 
ministrator 

Effie  Lee  Moore,  Executive  Secretary 

Vernon  J.  Clark,  Deputy  Administrator. 


The  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee  is  having  regular  monthly  meetings 
at  Washington,  and  very  often  meetings  are 
held  in  between  by  subcommittees.  Thus 
far  few  complaints  have  been  received.  In 
fact,  only  one  Code  Authority  has  com¬ 
plained  formally,  the  Garment  Industry.  A 
plan  for  co-operation  with  this  group  has 
been  devised  which,  the  committee  believes, 
will  result  in  a  practical  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved.  The  chief  concern  of  this 
industry  is  not  regarding  the  blind,  but 
with  another  group  of  the  handicapped  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  production  of  garments  on  a 
contract  basis. 

About  one  hundred  garment  manufac¬ 
turers  have  agreed  to  provide  contract  work 
for  this  group  to  the  amount  needed,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  orders  among  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  work  confined  to  a  few 
contractors.  The  price  offered  to  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  which  has  been  paid  by  the  contractors, 
and  the  plan  is  already  partly  in  operation. 
Thus,  from  the  basis  of  complaint,  it  has 
been  possible  to  work  out  something  con¬ 
structive.  It  is  hoped  that  other  complaints 
will  work  out  as  well. 

Acting  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  has 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

For  the  Board  to  CoNsroER  in  Connec¬ 
tion  WITH  THE  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ON  Sheltered  Workshops 

1.  That  the  administrative  officers  in 
charge  of  the  Sheltered  Workshop 
Order  and  the  Cotton-Garment  Code, 
together  with  the  Sheltered  Workshop 
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Committee  and  representatives  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  of  the  Cotton- 
Garment  Industry,  should  continue 
and  strengthen  the  close  co-operation 
heretofore  established ;  and  that  Mr. 
Collins  be  definitely  charged  with  this 
responsibility,  and  that  measures  be 
taken  to  include  other  appropriate 
groups. 

2.  That  these  agencies,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Division  Administrator, 
give  close  scrutiny  to  the  operations  of 
sheltered  workshops  and  to  new  appli¬ 
cations  for  such  status  with  a  view  to 
preventing  any  abuse  of  the  privileges 
accorded  to  such  jobs. 

3.  And  that  no  further  action  be  taken 
by  the  Board  at  this  time  in  respect 
to  the  sheltered  workshop  situation. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  which  has 
been  asked  in  connection  with  the  exemp¬ 
tion  granted  by  Administrative  Order  X-9 
is  in  regard  to  the  use  of  labels.  The  follow¬ 
ing  explanation,  therefore,  may  be  helpful : 

1.  Where  the  NR  A  label  is  required  by 
the  code  of  an  industry,  such  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Garment  Industry, 
then  the  sheltered-workshop  label  must 
be  affixed  to  the  garment. 

2.  Where  an  industry  requires  that  all 
articles  contain  an  identification  show¬ 
ing  where  the  goods  were  produced, 
the  manufacturer’s  name  and  address 
on  his  own  label  may  be  used,  or  he 
may  elect  to  place  on  the  product  his 
sheltered-workshop  label  or  sticker 
which  has  a  number  that  will  identify 
the  source  of  manufacture  of  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

3.  Although  not  obligatory,  the  wide 
use  of  the  sheltered-workshop  labels 
or  stickers  is  recommended  by  the 
Committee. 

In  order  to  keep  the  approved  sheltered 


workshops  informed  of  the  important  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee,  it  was  recently 
decided  to  issue  bulletins  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  giving  a  resume  of  all  matters  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  first  such  bulletin  will  contain 
items  of  interest  up  to  date.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 

It  will  be  possible,  a  bit  later,  to  have 
statistical  information  relative  to  sheltered 
workshops,  and  this  information  will  be 
more  complete  than  anything  thus  far  at¬ 
tempted.  For  this  rea.son,  the  Committee 
is  most  anxious  to  have  every  sheltered 
workshop  that  intends  to  avail  itself  of 
exemption  come  forward  and  do  so.  It  is 
proposed  also  shortly  to  require  regular 
monthly  reports  so  that  the  information 
will  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  the  first  such 
report  will  undoubtedly  require  data  for 
the  period  between  the  filing  of  the  first 
questionnaire  and  the  date  of  request  for 
filing  of  the  first  of  these  monthly  reports. 
Out  of  it  all,  it  is  assuredly  going  to  be 
possible  for  us  to  see  the  extent  of  the 
group  involved,  the  numbers  they  employ, 
their  sales  volume,  the  extent  of  their  plant 
and  equipment,  various  age  groups,  prod¬ 
ucts  they  manufacture,  and  a  number  of 
other  matters  of  vital  information. 

In  eonclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  to  our  group  that  the  Committee  has 
been  able  to  convince  the  Administration 
that  the  NRA  bear  the  expense  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee; 
thus  the  sheltered  workshops  are  saved  a 
considerable  item  by  not  having  to  share 
in  the  expense  of  code  authorities  of  the 
respective  industries. 
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AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  APPROVED  BY  THE  NRA  COMMITTEE  AS 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Albany  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Albany,  New  York 

Atlanta  Community  Shop,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  Association,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Central  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Utica,  New  York 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Cincinnati  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

Colorado  Indu.strial  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Trades  Dept.),  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Elmira  Association  for  the  Blind,  Elmira,  New  York 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 
Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Industrial  Department,  Adult  Blind  Home,  Denver,  Colorado 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Kentucky  Farm  for  the  Blind,  Middleton,  Kentucky 
Kentucky  Work.shop  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan 
Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  338  East  35th  Street,  Nt‘w  York  City 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

New  York  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind,  Community  Workers  and  Craft  Weavers,  New  York  City 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Dauphin  County  Branch,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Industrial  Department,  Bo.ston,  Massachusetts 

St.  Louis  Broomshop  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind,  San  Francisco,  California 

Springfield  As.sociation  for  the  Blind,  Springfield,  Missouri 

Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Victor  Broomshop  (of  the  Minneapolis  So<nety  for  the  Blind),  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabletl,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Sydney  Roseman 
Recipient  of  the 
Captain  Brown  Medal 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL  AWARD 


The  ('aptain  Charles  \V.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  medal  for  1933-34  has  been  awardetl 
to  Mr.  Sydney  M.  Roseman,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Roseman  lost  liLs  sight  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  as  a  result  of  a  severe  ca.se  of 
pneumonia.  After  his  blindness,  his  first 
education  was  gained  under  the  guidance  of 
a  private  tutor,  but  in  1929,  he  entered  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  There,  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  he  completed  the  four-year  high- 
school  course  in  two  years,  graduating  in 
1931  with  the  George  B.  Fisher  Prize  for 
perseverance  and  scholarship. 

Upon  graduation  from  Overbrook,  Mr. 
Roseman  was  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  first  year  at 
the  University,  a  major  in  French  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  and  for  two  years  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  with  that  end  in  view. 


In  1933,  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  for 
study  abroad  from  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  and  another  scholarship 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
With  the  idea  of  advancing  himself  in  his 
chosen  field,  Mr.  Roseman  went  to  France 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Sorhonne  at  Paris. 
His  studies  there  consisted  of  historical  and 
contemporary  French  literature,  French 
life  and  customs,  and  a  technical  study  of 
French  grammar.  At  the  completion  of  his 
work  at  the  Sorhonne,  he  was  given  honor¬ 
able  mention  and  was  granted  a  diploma  en¬ 
titling  him  to  a  Degre  Superieur. 

Mr.  Roseman  is  now  working  for  his  A.B. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  ('aptain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  medal,  establi.shed  by  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  is  given  annually  to  a  Foundation 
scholarship  student  for  excellence  in  scho¬ 
lastic  attainments. 


BLIND  RELIEF  IN  ILLINOIS 


By  Mary  J 
Reprinted  from  the  Welfare 

BELIEVE  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  blind  relief  law  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  abuse  and  criticism,  and  has 
caused  more  ill-feeling  than  any  other 
state-wide  charity  law. 

The  Illinois  law  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  counties  to  grant  a  benefit  of  $365  a 
year  to  any  blind  person  of  legal  age,  who, 
if  single,  has  an  income  of  not  over  $465  a 
year,  or,  who,  if  married,  has  together  with 
his  or  her  spouse,  a  total  income  of  not  over 
$1,000  a  year,  and  who  has  lived  in  the  state 
continuously  for  ten  years  and  in  the 
county  for  three  years.  The  county  pays  the 
pension  and  the  state  reimburses  it  one- 
half.  A  physician  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  must  make  an  examination 
and  certify  as  to  the  degree  of  blindness. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  law, 
the  outstanding  one  being  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  its  administration  by  the  coun¬ 
ties.  What  might  be  regarded  as  a  blind 
person  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  in 
one  county,  might  not  be  so  regarded  in  an 
adjoining  county  on  the  other  side  of  an 
imaginary  line.  In  other  words,  blindness 
is  not  officially  defined  in  the  act. 

What  is  blindness?  There  are  many  defi¬ 
nitions,  but  the  most  common  and  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  is,  “a  defect  of  vision  which 
incapacitates  the  person  to  earn  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.” 

Another  moot  question  is,  who  is 
“needy”?  The  law  makes  no  distinction 
between  a  blind  person  who  is  needy,  and 
one  who,  while  not  enjoying  a  stated  in¬ 
come,  is  nevertheless  living  at  home  with 
his  or  her  family  and  enjoying  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life. 


.A  SiLVIS 

Bulletin,  February,  1933 

Recently  two  young  women,  both  totally 
blind,  living  in  the  same  county,  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  blind  relief.  One  was  the 
daughter  of  a  man  of  considerable  means — 
forty  thousand  dollars — enjoying  all  the 
comforts  of  life  and  amply  able  to  provide 
his  daughter  with  nice  clothing  and  all  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  other  applicant  was 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  no  home, 
no  money,  and  no  job.  Both  were  paid  a 
pension.  Was  this  right?  I  do  not  think  it 
was.  I  have  related  this  story — not  a  bit 
exaggerated — to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
painstaking  investigation  to  determine  the 
need  of  aid. 

Two  blind  persons,  neighbors,  living  in 
adjoining  counties  with  a  public  highway 
separating  them.  One  of  these  counties  has 
blind  relief;  the  other  does  not.  One  of 
these  blind  persons  receives  county  blind 
relief.  The  other,  though  equally  needy, 
must  forego  a  pension.  My  information  is 
that  conditions  such  as  this  have  resulted 
in  many  blind  persons  taking  up  their  res¬ 
idences  in  paying  counties,  and  taking 
their  chances  of  receiving  blind  relief  at 
the  end  of  three  years. 

Social  workers  condemn  the  law  because 
it  discourages  industry  on  the  part  of  blind 
persons  having  an  annual  income  of 
slightly  less  than  $465.  They  point  out  that 
if  a  man  having  an  income  of  $400  a  year 
should,  by  considerable  effort  on  his  part, 
increase  his  income  to  $500  a  year,  he 
would  lose  his  pension  of  $365  by  reason 
of  his  thriftiness  and  would  be  $265  worse 
off  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  can  find  logical  arguments  for  and 
against  blind  relief. 
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The  argument  against  it  is  that,  since 
the  cases  of  poverty  in  which  blindness 
exist  are  complex  in  nature,  lack  of  sight 
being  only  a  contributing  cause,  aid  should 
be  afforded  through  the  usual  poor  relief 
channels. 

The  advocates  of  the  measure,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that,  while  other  in¬ 
firmities  contribute  to  the  dependency  of 
such  persons,  it  is  their  blindness  which 
has  so  complicated  the  situation  that  out¬ 
side  aid  is  required. 

So  many  complaints  were  received  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  from 
blind  people  that  it  undertook  a  state-wide 
survey  to  determine  the  facts  in  regard  to 
them.  This  survey  has  been  completed  in 
89  counties,  not  including  the  county  of 
Cook.  In  this  survey  3,107  blind  persons 
were  interviewed.  The  reasons  given  for 
their  blindness  were:  glaucoma,  182;  tra¬ 
choma,  141 ;  cataracts,  917 ;  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  83 ;  accidents,  353 ;  and  other 
causes,  1,431. 

“Other  causes”  means  that  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  made  the  examination  gave  no 
determining  cause  for  the  blindness — just 
stated  they  were  blind — thus  showing  how 
cursorily  many  of  the  examinations  were 
made.  The  Department  found  that  a  large 
number  of  “other  causes”  could  be  traced 
directly  to  trachoma. 

Of  the  3,107  interviewed,  2,877  were  re¬ 
ceiving  blind  relief.  Their  ages  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  from  twenty  to  forty,  250 ;  from  forty 
to  sixty,  595 ;  from  sixty  to  seventy,  616 ; 
above  seventy,  1,556 ;  and  not  known,  90. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  7,000  blind 
men  and  women  in  Illinois,  a  very  large 
majority  of  them  being  in  need  of  financial 
aid.  Is  there  any  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  state  for  the  comfort  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  people?  If  there  is  a  state  respon¬ 
sibility — if  the  state  is  to  continue  to  pour 
out  its  millions  of  dollars  for  relief,  then  a 
law  should  be  enacted  under  the  provisioas 


of  which  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  may  be  brought  about. 

A  needy  blind  person  living  in  a  county 
that  has  not  adopted  the  present  blind 
relief  law,  or  having  at  one  time  adopted  it 
and  later  discontinued  it,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
state  as  a  needy  blind  person  residing  in 
a  county  where  the  law  is  now  functioning. 
In  other  words,  the  present  law  shoiild  be 
materially  amended,  or  better  still,  abso¬ 
lutely  repealed,  and  a  new  law  enacted 
along  more  humane  lines. 

There  are  many  things  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  drafting  a  new  law.  First 
and  foremost,  it  should  provide  for  the 
state  paying  all  blind  relief  claims  out  of 
state  funds,  and  not  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis, 
which  works  a  great  hardship  on  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  reside  in  counties  that  are  not 
financially  able  to  adopt  the  present  law. 

The  administration  of  the  law  should 
be  committed  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  or  some  other  state  agency 
thoroughly  officered  with  competent  inves¬ 
tigators  and  social  w’orkers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  unfortunate  blind,  as  well  as 
the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  Any  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  undertaking  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  should  be  clothed  with 
authority  to  adopt  state-wide  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  end  that  the  deserving 
may  profit — may  get  that  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  law. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  blind  relief 
favor  a  fixed  amount  to  be  paid  a  quali¬ 
fied  recipient,  while  others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  should 
be  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  law, 
but  within  the  limits  of  a  specified  maxi¬ 
mum.  They  claim  that  a  flexible  law  per¬ 
mitting  the  payment  of  a  sufficient  amount 
to  meet  the  applicant’s  need  is  preferable 
to  a  flat  rate.  An  amount  beyond  what  is 
required  to  insure  the  necessities  of  life, 
{Continued  on  page  248) 


LIFE  IN  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  I,  J.  Lawrence 

Reprinted  from  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 


SOME  few  years  ago  the  cry  was  raised 
in  South  Africa  that  nothing  was 
being  done  for  the  blind  section  of  the  non- 
European  community.  Several  influential 
and  worthy  persons  therefore  met  together, 
and  before  long,  by  various  means,  money 
was  raised  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  small 
estate,  consisting  of  a  dwelling-house  and 
five  or  six  acres  of  land.  Six  blind  children, 
drawn  locally,  were  brought  to  the  new 
school,  which  was  officially  opened  on  May 
7,  1927,  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  and  blessed 
by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown. 

Less  than  two  years  later  the  school  was 
removed  to  Faure,  some  twenty-four  miles 
from  Cape  Town. 

From  the  original  six  the  school  has 
grown  to  forty,  while  there  is  a  waiting 
list  of  twenty,  who  will  in  all  probability 
be  enrolled  next  year  (1933). 

The  clas.ses  range  from  babies  to  Stand¬ 
ard  6.  A  vocational  class  is  provided  for 
girls,  first  and  second  year,  and  two  for  the 
boys,  the  first  being  composed  of  pupils 
who  have  passed  through  the  school,  while 
the  other  is  made  up  of  boys  entering  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one. 

The  institution  is  run  on  similar  lines  to 
existing  institutions  in  England.  It  has  a 
Superintendent,  Matron,  and  Staff  for  the 
Hostel  side,  while  the  Principal  and  the 
Teaching  Staff  are  responsible  for  all  train¬ 
ing  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  various 
vocational  classes. 

The  out-of-school  hours  are  catered  for, 
too,  in  the  usual  way — reading-classes,  in¬ 


door  games,  wireless,  gramophone  music, 
debates,  preparation  of  plays,  dancing,  and 
the  usual  outdoor  games  comprise  some  of 
the  activities  indulged  in.  The  actual  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  school  differs  but  little  from  any 
European  establishment  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  difficulties,  however,  are  far  from 
being  so  easily  disposed  of.  They  are  many. 

The  non-European  community  of  South 
Africa  comprises  natives,  members  of  the 
great  Bantu  family,  familiarly  called  Kaf¬ 
firs;  Malays,  who  are  descendants  of  the 
old  Malay  slaves,  brought  mainly  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies ;  and  the  colored  people, 
who  are  really  a  hybrid  race  of  mixed 
blood,  being  descended  from  the  early  set¬ 
tlers — Dutch,  English,  and  French,  who  co¬ 
habited  with,  or  sometimes  married,  the 
women  from  Bushmen,  Hottentot,  or  Bantu 
tribes,  as  the  case  might  be.  Many  of  these 
descendants  married  Malays,  and  even 
Chinese,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  several 
strains  to  be  present  in  one  individual. 

As  a  case  in  point:  one  of  the  blind 
pupils  is  the  daughter  of  a  Chinese  father 
and  a  “Colored”  mother.  The  consequence 
is  that  she  is  very  nearly  white,  having  but 
little  of  the  Chinese  cast  of  feature,  except 
for  slightly  slanting  eyes,  but  she  possesses 
much  of  the  inscrutability  associated  with 
her  father’s  race. 

In  the  school,  then,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  are  “Colored”  pupils,  natives,  and 
one  Malay.  Each  section  is  distinctive  and 
possesses  its  own  individual  characteristics, 
so  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  the 
happy  medium  when  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  arising  through  racial  differences. 
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Knives  are  frequently  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  a  moot  point,  and  al¬ 
though  disputes  are  really  far  from  fre¬ 
quent,  when  they  do  occur  the  thin  veneer 
of  civilization  is  speedily  thrown  off  in 
order  to  settle  things  in  the  good  old  primi¬ 
tive  style. 

The  language  question  is  a  second  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  natives,  or  Bantus,  speak  va¬ 
rious  dialects — Xosa,  Zulu,  Sesuto,  Se- 
chuana,  etc. — ^while  the  “Colored”  use 
Avhat  is  now  called  Afrikaans,  really  Cape 
Dutch.  When  the  writer  first  opened  the 
school,  the  six  children  admitted  were  all 
Afrikaans  speaking,  and,  as  she  did  not 
know  a  syllable  of  the  language,  the  task 
was  truly  a  pioneer  one  in  several  ways,  as 
it  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  children  were  absolutely  ig¬ 
norant  of  school  routine ;  few,  if  any,  could 
attend  to  their  own  needs;  the  language 
question  seemed  insurmountable,  and  the 
school  was  merely  a  dwelling-house,  in 
which  all  lived  together,  an  irregularity  in 
itself  to  white  South  Africans! 

Six  months  later  the  first  native  boy  ar¬ 
rived,  and  he  knew  neither  English  nor 
Dutch,  making  things  the  reverse  of  en¬ 
viable,  and  for  some  time  matters  were 
very  difficult  for  him,  although,  fortunately, 
in  a  way,  he  had  been  inured  to  unkind 
treatment,  having  been  more  or  less  of  an 
outcast  from  birth,  owing  to  his  disability. 
His  character  was  such,  however,  that  ere 
long  he  had  made  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  small  community,  and  today  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  boys  in  the  school.  He 
is  in  Standard  5  and  reads  fluently  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Afrikaans. 

A  year  later  the  second  native  boy  ar¬ 
rived,  a  youngster  of  nine.  He  was  a  most 
ghastly  and  pitiful  ob.iect,  having  been  in 
constant  pain  from  birth,  or  soon  after. 
His  eyes  were  terribly  disfigured  and 
nothing  had,  or  could  have,  been  done  for 
him  till  he  entered  the  school.  He  spoke 


Sesuto,  a  dialect  unfamiliar  to  the  other 
native  boy,  and  so  he  also  had  to  go 
through  a  very  miserable  and  unhappy 
time.  During  the  first  fortnight  at  school 
he  cried  long  and  bitterly,  and  all  efforts 
at  reaching  him  were  hopeless.  I  might  add 
that  he  had  come  from  Louis  Trichardt  in 
the  North  Transvaal,  some  1,270  miles  from 
Cape  Town. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  afternoon  he  set 
out  for  hospital.  He  was  lifted  into  the  cart 
to  be  taken  to  the  station,  with  no  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  to  happen,  or  where 
he  was  going.  Although  possessing  little 
color  prejudice,  having  worked  amongst 
Chinese,  Dyaks,  Malays,  etc.,  any  that  I 
might  have  had  melted  at  that  moment  in 
a  flood  of  sympathy  for  that  small,  handi¬ 
capped,  and  very  unprepossessing  young¬ 
ster.  At  the  hospital  he  fared  no  better 
than  at  school,  for  no  one  there  could  be 
found  who  could  understand  or  talk  to 
him,  and  he  had  to  be  strapped  down  be¬ 
fore  chloroform  could  be  administered. 
During  convalescence  he  was  invariably 
found  lying  under  the  bed  instead  of  on  it 
— the  reason  for  which  we  found  later.  He 
was  frightened  lest  he  should  again  be 
strapped  down,  chloroformed,  and  operated 
upon. 

This  boy  is  now  in  Standard  3  and  will 
probably  be  in  Standard  4  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  He  also  reads  fluently  in 
English  and  Afrikaans — indeed  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  latter  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Afrikaans-speaking  children  in  his  form, 
and  at  his  last  visit  the  Organizing  In¬ 
spector  to  the  Union  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  remarked  on  the  excellence  of  his 
Afrikaans,  both  written  and  spoken. 

The  non-European  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  suffers  from  certain  disabilities,  the 
chief,  to  my  mind,  being  the  lack  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  This  prevents  the  school 
from  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  otherwise 
{Continued  on  page  248) 


MOON  SOCIETY  MANAGING  COMMITTEE 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


ON  INVITATION  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  a  group  of 
Americans  met  with  the  Managing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Moon  Society  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  offices  in  London,  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1934,  for  conference  regarding 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  w'as  pro¬ 
posed  to  constitute  the  Managing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  an  international  basis.  There 
were  present  Col.  E.  C.  Clay,  Mr.  II.  J. 
Wagg,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (who  w'ith 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  had  been  named  as 
British  members  of  the  Committee),  Dr. 
Ernest  Whitfield  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Kitchin, 
Honorary  Treasurers;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  and 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  (who  had  been 
invited  previously  to  join  the  Committee), 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin.  Mr.  Burt,  Works  Manager  of  the 
Moon  Society,  w'as  also  in  attendance. 

Extended  discussion  of  the  present  status 
of  the  Society  and  of  needs  and  prospects 
as  respects  the  use  of  Moon  type,  a  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  plant  at  Brighton,  and, 
on  another  day,  a  presentation  of  the  view’s 
of  Miss  Bradfield  and  Mr.  Tate,  experts  in 
the  field  of  adult  education  of  the  blind, 
resulted  in  agreement  that  a  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Moon  Society  be  established 
as  follows :  Col.  Clay,  Chairman,  Sir  Beach- 
eroft  Towse,  Mr.  Wagg,  Mr.  Eagar,  Mr. 
Migel,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and 
Mr.  Irwin  (as  alternate  for  Mr.  Migel). 

The  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Society, 
called  the  Works,  occupies  the  fomner  home 
and  grounds  of  Dr,  William  Moon.  Effi¬ 
cient  w’orkers,  many  of  them  sightless,  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  volumes  for 
use  over  the  English-speaking  world,  the 
method  being  by  setting  of  movable  types. 


Questions  that  have  arisen  concern  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Dr.  Moon’s  method  of  alternate 
right  and  left  running  of  lines  or  adopting 
the  method  of  braille  and  ink  print ;  admit¬ 
ting  contractions  to  a  limited  extent;  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Society’s  services  at  reduced 
cost.  These  matters  were  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  America  intensive  study 
be  made  during  the  winter  with  inter¬ 
change  of  materials  and  report  of  findings. 
A  definite  policy  in  regard  to  these  several 
matters  is  to  be  formed  after  as  thorough 
trial  as  can  be  had  and  the  securing  of 
expert  opinion.  Accordingly,  home  teach¬ 
ers  and  librarians  are  asked  to  express 
freely  their  opinions  on  the  desirability  of 
adopting  the  method,  standard  with  sighted 
readers  of  English  and  most  languages  and 
of  braille,  of  reading  from  left  to  right  on 
all  lines,  or  following  the  standard  set  by 
Dr.  Moon.  Samples  for  trial  of  the  newer 
method  may  be  had  from  the  Matilda  Zieg¬ 
ler  Press,  Mr,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Monsey, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  Press,  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  (The  traditional 
print  is  well  known  to  all  users  of  Moon.) 
Any  suggestions  of  appropriate  or  possible 
contractions  are  welcomed  from  all  sources. 

Communications  for  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Mon¬ 
sey,  New  York.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
American  representatives  to  have  as  gener¬ 
ous  co-operation  as  can  be  secured  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  wishes  of  home  teachers, 
librarians,  and  readers  of  Moon  concerning 
the  adoption  of  changes  or  maintenance  of 
the  present  policies. 


HUMAN  VALUES  IN  HOME  TEACHING" 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 


The  term  “home  teaching”  has  been 
applied  in  so  narrow  and  so  broad  a 
sense,  according  to  the  field  to  be  covered 
and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  covering  it, 
that  I  shall  leave  the  matter  of  defining 
this  term  to  those  engaged  in  research  work 
or  conducting  this  activity  on  a  large  scale. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  home  teach¬ 
ing  carries  its  general  meaning  within  the 
two  words  “home”  and  “teaching.” 

Raised  in  the  country,  I  look  upon  the  so- 
called  country  doctor,  known  in  urban  com¬ 
munities  as  the  “family  physician,”  as  the 
nearest  analogy  to  the  home  teacher  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  this  expression.  The  coun¬ 
try  doctor  sees  every  infant  into  the  world, 
administers  to  the  recovery  of  youth  and 
manhood,  and  eases  old  age  gently  into  the 
grave.  He  is  surgeon,  ophthalmologist,  and 
osteopath.  So  great  is  my  confidence  in  the 
country  doctor,  or  his  prototype,  the  ‘  ‘  fam¬ 
ily  physician,”  that  I  recently  said  to  my 
own  doctor  when  he  was  suggesting  that  I 
go  to  a  specialist,  “I’ll  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  If  you  can’t  cure  me,  I  am  prepared 
to  pass  on.”  Nevertheless,  the  specialist, 
be  he  surgeon,  ophthalmologist,  or  what 
not,  is,  undoubtedly,  better  equipped  to 
remedy  specific  ailments  than  is  the  general 
practitioner,  however  great  his  ability. 

In  like  manner,  the  home  teacher,  in 
areas  where  the  allied  specialists  are  not  to 
be  found,  must  so  broaden  the  scope  of  her 
activities  as  to  include  something  akin  to 
eye-medical  social  work,  something  akin  to 
social  case  work,  something  akin  to  field  or 
placement  work,  something  akin  to  what  we 

'Paper  presented  at  the  Eastern  Home  Teach¬ 
ers’  Conference,  Over  brook  School  for  the  Blind, 
September  5-7,  1934. 


commonly  know  as  home  industries  or 
home  work,  and  something  of  what  we  call 
“friendly  visiting.”  In  no  ease,  however, 
dare  she  consider  herself  a  finished  eye- 
medical  or  case  worker,  placement  agent, 
home  worker,  or  friendly  visitor;  since 
these  activities  on  her  part  must  be  supple¬ 
mentary  only  as  they  are  essential  to  the 
proper  execution  of  her  main  task  of  home 
teaching  per  se.  In  this  connection,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
supplemented  the  earlier  work  begun  by 
the  Home  Teaching  Society.  As  concrete 
evidence  of  the  picture  here  given,  there  is 
present  at  this  meeting  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gaston,  who  does  home 
teaching  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
term  within  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County, 
and  adjacent  areas.  Also  there  are  present, 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  which 
covers  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County, 
Miss  Dorothy  Hasford,  Eye-Medical  Social 
Worker;  Miss  Annabel  A.  Carter,  Social 
Case  Worker;  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Place¬ 
ment  Agent;  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Regester, 
Home  Worker,  and  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Jordan, 
Friendly  Visitor. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  in  certain  outlying  areas,  where 
distances  are  great  and  population  scarce, 
the  burden  placed  upon  the  home  teacher 
is  very  clearly  an  impossible  load  to  carry ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  she  attempts  to  fulfil 
the  manifold  function,  she  inevitably  neg¬ 
lects  the  central  purpose  of  home  teaching. 
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Home  teaching  in  its  simpler  and  more 
practical  form  seems  to  me  to  consist  in 
teaching  the  individual  blind  person  to 
‘  read  and  write  one  or  more  embossed  types, 
to  do  such  elementary  typewriting  as  will 
make  him  more  or  less  independent  in  his 
daily  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  to  mas¬ 
ter  certain  therapeutic  or  occupational 
!  handicrafts,  as  will  enable  him  to  while 
away  many  an  irksome  hour.  Above  all,  it 
must  aim  to  restore  the  individual  blind 
l)erson  to  full  membership  in  the  “family 
circle”  by  teaching  him  or  her  to  do,  with¬ 
out  sight,  many  things  formerly  per¬ 
formed;  and  to  awake  the  members  of  the 
family  to  a  correct  appraisal  of  their 
obligations  to  their  blind  member  and  of 
that  blind  member’s  ability  still  to  take  his 
part  in  their  ordinary  daily  routine. 

One  definition  of  the  word  “human”  is 
'  “anything  suitable  to  mankind.”  If  home 
teaching  is  to  embody  what  we  generally 
understand  to  be  human  values,  it  must,  in 
general,  comprise  teaching  of  the  blind,  by 
the  blind,  and  for  the  blind.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  one  field  of  activity  which 
carries  more  blessing  to  the  individuals  to 
be  directly  benefited,  at  the  same  time  it 
makes  possible  the  giving  of  these  blessings 
by  individuals  who  are  themselves  blind 
and  in  need  of  employment.  Whereas, 

,  whether  the  benefit  be  indirect  or  direct,  in 
1  either  case  it  accrues  to  the  blind  and  is, 
therefore,  very  definitely  an  activity  far 
the  blind.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
home  teacher  is  forced  by  one  condition  or 
!  another  to  do  things  for  her  clients  for 
f  which  she  is  not  adequately  equipped,  just 
I  in  this  proportion  is  the  human  value  of  her 
I  work  reduced.  Nevertheless,  each  home 
teaclier,  blind  or  sighted,  should  have  the 

I  opportunity  during  the  period  of  her  prep¬ 
aration  to  acquire  the  fundamental  prin- 
!  eiples  underlying  the  several  associated  ac¬ 
tivities  above  mentioned,  bearing  in  mind 
i  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE 
OF  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  November  28,  1934,  representatives 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  of  Greater  New 
York,  together  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  met  at  the  Lighthouse.  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Septinelli,  newly  elected  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  This  group  works  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  its  objects 
have  been  to  foster  joint  action  in  con¬ 
nection  wdth  matters  coming  up  in  public 
departments  of  New  York  City.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  also  considered  special  cases  and 
problems  relating  to  work  for  the  blind 
in  Greater  New  York  City. 

The  meeting  on  November  28  was  called 
particularly  to  discuss  the  news-stand  situ¬ 
ation.  A  subcommittee,  of  which  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Berinstein  is  Chairman,  has  been 
working  on  this  matter  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  Committee  proposes  to  take  off 
the  existing  preference  which  gives  the 
veterans  first  call  on  news-stands.  As  an 
alternate  for  the  preference  given  to  vet¬ 
erans,  the  Committee  suggests  that  the  City 
license  such  stands  to  the  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  of  all  types  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  veterans  or  not,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  a  license  fee  be  charged,  to  be  based 
on  gross  sales.  Action  by  the  Committee 
has  been  precipitated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  Committee  hopes 
to  enlist  all  city  agencies  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  united  action  for  the  bill  they 
are  sponsoring. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


“EYES  RIGHT  ”  IN  CLEVELAND 

In  the  summer  of  1934  a  group  of  men 
and  women,  endeavoring  to  determine  ways 
and  means  of  preserving  eyesight  and  dis¬ 
seminating  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or¬ 
ganized  the  Sight-Saving  Council  of 
Cleveland.  On  the  Executive  Committee  of 
twenty-one,  are  several  oculists,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  the 
President  of  the  Electrical  League,  the 
President  of  the  Safety  Council,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Assisting  the  Executive  Committee  is  a 
General  Committee  of  175  men  and  women, 
chosen  because  of  their  connections  and  of 
their  vital  interest  in  the  cause.  From  its 
inception,  the  work  of  the  Council  has  met 
with  a  surprising  response,  partly  because 
of  its  excellent  publicity.  A  twenty-eight- 
page  booklet.  Eyes  in  Danger  and  How  fo 
Protect  Them,  has  been  issued,  and  it 
arouses  immediate  interest  by  such  state¬ 
ments  as  the  following : 

Of  all  school  boys  and  girls  under  twenty, 
more  than  20  per  cent  have  defective  sight, 
and  of  all  young  men  and  women  graduat¬ 
ing  from  college,  more  than  40  per  cent 
have  defective  sight. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  w’e 
are  today  using  our  eyes  for  severe  visual 
tasks  30  per  cent  more  than  was  common 
even  one  generation  ago. 

At  least  20  per  cent  of  all  accidents,  re¬ 
sulting  in  personal  injury,  are  due  to  de¬ 
fective  vision. 

The  artificial  light  in  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  living  room  is  1/2000  of  sunlight. 

Recommendations  of  the  Ophthalmologi- 
eal  Club  of  Cleveland  in  regard  to  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  eyesight  are  then  given. 

The  booklet  also  contains  the  ‘  ‘  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  of  Sight-Saving”  and  the 
‘‘Sight-Saver’s  Pledge,”  the  latter  reading 
as  follows : 

I  will  cherish  my  eyesight  and  protect 
my  eyes  all  my  life.  1  will  safeguard  my 


eyes  from  dirt  and  disease.  I  will  not  strain 
my  eyes.  I  will  avoid  using  my  eyes  in 
gloom  and  glare.  I  will  provide  my  eyes  al¬ 
ways  with  adequate  and  proper  light.  I  will 
have  my  eyesight  checked  from  time  to  time 
by  an  eye  specialist.  1  will  have  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  eye  defects  immediately  cared  for. 

I  will  prevent  eye  trouble,  so  far  as  is 
within  my  power,  by  abiding  by  the  laws 
of  light  for  sight  established  by  the  Science 
of  Seeing.  I  will  not  save  light  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  saving  sight.  1  will  be  a  Sight- 
Saver  for  myself  and  for  all  others  whose 
sight  I  can  protect  and  preserve. 

Parent-Teachers’  organizations  have  en¬ 
tered  wholeheartedly  into  plans  for  in¬ 
structing  their  membership  as  to  the  danger 
of  eye  neglect  and  have  launched  a  drive  to 
see  that  every  pupil  visits  an  eye  physician, 
just  as  he  has  been  taught  to  see  his  doctor 
and  dentist.  The  school  superintendents  of 
Greater  Cleveland  have  given  their  hearty 
co-operation,  and  the  message  is  broadcast 
regularly  over  one  of  the  local  stations  un¬ 
der  the  caption,  ‘‘Eyes  Front.”  Between 
September  10,  1934,  and  November  20, 
1934,  201  meetings  were  addressed  by 
speakers  on  the  sight-saving  theme,  the  to¬ 
tal  attendance  at  these  meetings  being  just 
under  twenty  thousand.  Labor  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  fraternal  groups  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  spreading  the  go.spel, 
and  the  effort  to  make  all  Cleveland  ‘‘sight 
conscious”  has  already  brought  results.  Dr. 
Matthew  Luckiesch,  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  light  today,  points  out  that 
modern  conditions  of  living  and  working, 
and  even  playing,  force  us  to  use  our  eyes 
under  unnatural  conditions. 

The  blind  popidation  of  Cleveland  in¬ 
creased  26  per  cent  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
while  the  total  population  gain  was  80  per 
cent.  It  is  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  Sight- 
Saving  Council  so  to  emphasize  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  sight  that  the  next  decade  wdll  see 
even  greater  gains. 

Eva  B.  PaIjMEr 


BIENNIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  its  biennial 
conference  at  Grace  Church  Parish  House, 
Utica,  November  16, 1934,  with  fifty  execu¬ 
tives  and  workers,  representing  fourteen 
different  organizations. 

The  conference  opened  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  INIr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Managing  Director  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  presid¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Harold  C.  Lyman,  President  of  the 
Central  Association  for  the  Blind,  of  Utica, 
made  the  address  of  welcome  for  the  local 
organization  which  was  the  host  at  the 
conference  and  at  the  luncheon,  served  by 
the  women  of  Grace  Church. 

The  papers  presented  covered  “Stand¬ 
ards  of  Home  Work,”  by  Dorothy  Rass 
Carmer,  Industrial  Supervisor,  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  “Practical 
Values  in  Uniform  Statistics  of  Blindnes.s,” 
by  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  •  Research  Agent, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  “Oc¬ 
cupational  Survey,”  by  C.  L.  Broun,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Employment,  New  York  State 
Commis.sion  for  the  Blind;  “Recent  De¬ 
velopments  in  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,”  by  Julia  K.  Jaffray,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  “Pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Talking  Book  in  New  York 
State,”  by  Grace  S.  Harper,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  Executive  Secretary,  New  York  State 
CommLssion  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Jaffray,  in  her  talk,  told  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  in  furthering  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  five  million  workers  in  the 


United  States  who  are  so  handicapped, 
physically  or  socially,  that  they  are  unable 
to  compete  effectively  in  regular  industry ; 
and  of  the  formation  of  a  subcommittee, 
representative  of  the  various  handicapped 
groups,  to  study  the  situation  and  make 
recommendations  leading  to  greater  em¬ 
ployment  of  handicapped  workers. 

Mr.  Broun  in  his  resume  of  placements 
in  New  York  State  (exclusive  of  Greater 
New  York  City)  stated  that  thirty-four  of 
the  original  forty-one  stands  operated  by 
blind  men  five  years  ago  were  still  in  oper¬ 
ation  ;  that  twenty-seven  placements  in 
stands  and  industry  had  been  made  in  1934 ; 
and  that  the  merchandise  turnover  by  the 
blind  in  the  past  five  years  had  been  over 
$1,000,000  and  their  earnings,  $250,000. 

The  evening  session  followed  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Utica.  Dr..  T.  H.  Farrell, 
ophthalmologist  of  Utica,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  entitled  “Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Today;”  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  spoke  on  “What 
Workers  for  the  Blind  Can  Do  to  Aid  in 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness;”  and  Mr. 
Morris  S.  Frank  spoke  on  ‘  ‘  The  Seeing  Eye.  ’  ’ 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected 
for  1935-6:  President,  Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli, 
Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Edna  Stainton,  Executive  Secretary,  Buf¬ 
falo  Association  for  the  Blind;  Secretary, 
Miss  Theresa  Wood,  Librarian  and  Assist¬ 
ant,  Industrial  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  President,  Albany 
As.sociation  for  the  Blind. 
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OUTLOOK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  f2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  DECEMBER 

1934 

PROFESSIONS 

During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  professional  as¬ 
pects  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  training  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  in  the  Perkins-IIarvard  course, 
the  establishment  of  a  training  course  for 
home  teachers  at  Overbrook,  and  various 
summer  institutes  have  all  contributed  to 
this  professional  consciousness.  The  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  code  of  ethics  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  1931  was  another  step  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  some  interest  at 
this  time  to  mention  a  recent  book.  The 
Professions,  by  A.  Carr-Saunders  and  P.  A. 
Wilson*.  In  this  scholarly  and,  at  times, 
philosophical  work,  the  authors  undertake 
to  survey  the  history  and  development  of 
a  number  of  professions  and  to  describe 
their  present  status  and  requirements. 

The  first  sections  of  the  book  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  professions  in  England,  and, 
accordingly,  some  of  the  more  detailed  por¬ 
tions  are  of  only  academic  interest  to 
American  readers.  The  last  section,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  generalization  based  on  what  has 
gone  before  and  undertakes  to  define  some 

’  Carr-Saunders,  A.  M.  and  P.  A.  Wilson.  The 
Profemtionx.  Oxford ;  Clarendon  Press,  1933.  536  pp. 


of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  a 
profession  from  other  occupations. 

According  to  the  authors,  “the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  intellectual  technique  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  acquired  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  and  specialized  train¬ 
ing,  is  the  chief  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  of  the  professions.  ’’  They  continue :  “  A 
technique  may  exist  and  men  may  practice 
it,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  profession.  .  .  . 
A  profession  can  only  be  said  to  exist  when 
there  are  bonds  between  the  practitioners, 
and  these  bonds  can  take  but  one  shape 
— that  of  formal  association.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  mem¬ 
bership  depends  upon  the  qualifications  de¬ 
manded,  the  association  cannot  demand 
high  qualifications  until  it  has  acquired 
prestige.” 

Under  “professional  ideals”  are  dis¬ 
cussed  certain  obligations — to  render  serv¬ 
ice  whenever  called  upon,  to  give  only  the 
best  service,  to  subordinate  all  personal 
considerations  to  the  interest  of  the  client, 
and  to  observe  professional  .secrecy. 

The  real  object  to  be  attained  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  profession — and  the  authors 
never  lose  sight  of  this  fact — Is  not  the 
welfare  of  its  members,  important  as  that 
may  be,  but  rather  the  ultimate,  maximum 
welfare  of  the  group  they  have  undertaken 
to  serve.  Workers  for  the  blind  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  realization  that  through  bet¬ 
ter  training,  broader  contacts,  and  the 
quickening  of  their  professional  lives,  they 
can  better  help  those  without  sight  to 
whose  service  they  are  dedicated. 


We  should  welcome,  therefore,  the  evident 
desire  of  social  workers  to  abandon  claims  to 
respect  based  upon  good  intentions  alone;  we 
should  meet  half  wag  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
subject  the  processes  of  their  task  to  critical 
analysis;  and  should  encourage  them  to  meas¬ 
ure  their  work  by  the  best  standards  supplied 
by  experience — standards  which,  imperfect  now, 
are  being  advanced  to  a  point  where  they  can 
be  called  professional. — Mary  E.  Richmond. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ACCEPTS 

The  Foundation  has  been  honored  by 
President  Roosevelt’s  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Honorary  President.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  deep  sympathy  with  the  handicapped 
is  well  known,  and  friends  of  the  blind  are 
gratified  that  he  has  given  this  additional 
indication  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
those  without  sight. 

TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Foundation  offices  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  elected  as  follows:  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President;  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Vice- 
president;  Dr.  0.  II.  Burritt,  Secretary; 
Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Dr.  A. 
J.  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Three  members  of  the  Foundation  staff 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Adult  Handicapped  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  is  interesting  itself  particularly  in 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  both 
in  sheltered  workshops  and  in  regular 
industry. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Foundation  has  published  the  first 
three  of  a  series  of  reading  lists  prepared 
by  the  Foundation  Librarian  on  selected 
subjects.  The  three  published  are  Mental 
Tests,  Biographies  of  Successful  Blind  Per¬ 
sons,  and  The  Blind  Pre-School  Child.  They 
may  be  secured  free  of  charge  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Librarian.  Other  lists  on 


various  subjects  are  also  available  in  type¬ 
written  form,  and  plans  are  under  way  to 
print  and  distribute  them  at  the  rate  of 
one  list  a  month. 

ONE-FARE  CONCESSION  ON  BUSES 

For  some  time  the  Foundation  has  been 
working  with  the  bus  companies  in  an 
effort  to  get  them  to  allow  a  blind  person 
and  his  guide  to  travel  for  one  fare  on 
their  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Greyhound, 
Central  Greyhound  and  Eastern  Greyhound 
Lines  have  now  agreed  to  allow  this  con¬ 
cession.  They  wish,  however,  to  handle  this 
matter  somewdiat  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
the  “clergy  tickets,”  having  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  act  for  the  blind 
person  in  the  place  of  the  bus  lines’  Clergy 
Bureau. 

The  blind  person  will  secure  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  book 
of  coupons  which  must  be  presented  by  the 
holder  to  the  ticket  agent  when  purchasing 
tickets.  These  coupon  books  contain  one 
hundred  coupons  or  fifty  rides,  two  cou¬ 
pons  being  necessary  for  each  ride — one  for 
the  blind  person  and  one  for  the  guide. 
There  is  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  for  each 
book  of  coupons  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
printing.  For  identification  purposes  the 
blind  person  must  send  a  snapshot  photo  of 
himself  (measuring  two  inches  by  two 
inches)  which  will  be  attached  to  the  cou¬ 
pon  book,  together  with  a  letter  from  an 
agency  for  the  blind  or  from  his  local  post¬ 
master,  stating  that  the  person  is  blind  and 
that  this  is  a  photograph  of  him. 

The  Pennsylvania  Greyhound,  Eastern 
Greyhound,  and  Central  Greyhound  Lines 
serve  the  territory  east  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  north  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  England  states. 
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TALKING  BOOK 

Tliree  new  Talking  Book  records  have  re¬ 
cently  been  released — The  Rime  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,  by  Coleridge;  The  Brush¬ 
wood  Boy,  by  Kipling;  and  A  Christmas 
Carol,  by  Dickens.  The  last  named  record 
marks  a  departure  from  the  usual  type  of 
recording  inasmuch  as  appropriate  sound 
effects  have  been  interspersed  throughout 
the  story.  It  is  the  first  record  of  its  type 
that  the  Foundation  studio  has  attempted. 
Tliese  records  may  be  borrow’ed  free  of 
cliarge  by  blind  people  from  the  library  of 
Congress  and  its  various  branch  deposi¬ 
tories,  or  purchased  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Because  of  the  Federal  taxes  and  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  materials  and  parts,  and 
because  of  certain  improvements  which 
have  been  requested  by  blind  people  pur¬ 
chasing  these  machines,  the  Foundation  is 
obliged  to  raise  the  prices  of  its  electric 
Talking  Book  reading  machines,  the  new 
prices  to  go  into  effect  January  7, 1935.  The 
new  prices  will  be : 

U-10  (for  either  alternating  or  direct 
current)  $45.00  plus  $2.00  for  head¬ 
phones 

AC-11,  priced  at  $35.00  plus  $2.00  for 
headphones,  will  be  discontinued  when 
our  present  limited  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  model  will  be  superseded 
by 

AC-12  (for  alternating  current)  $42.00 
plus  $2.00  for  headphones.  This  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  identical  with  the  U-10 
except  that  the  motor  driving  the  turn¬ 
table  will  be  suitable  only  for  alternat¬ 
ing  current ;  whereas  the  motor  on  the 
U-10  machine  is  suitable  for  either 
alternating  or  direct  current.  Both  the 
U-10  and  the  AC-12  contain  a  5-tube 
superheterodyne  radio. 

S-10  (spring-driven  machine  without 
loud  speaker)  $22.00  including  head¬ 
phones  ’ 

For  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  higher 
priced  machine,  there  are  a  few  models  of 


commercial  electric  machines  recently 
placed  on  the  market  which  can  be  safely 
used  in  reading  Talking  Books.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  will  be  glad  to  supply  information 
regarding  these  machines.  The  cost  of  these 
commercial  machines  to  the  blind  range 
from  $85.00  up. 


GROWTH  OF  PERKINS-HARVARD 
COURSE 

Since  its  promotion  in  1925  from  exten¬ 
sion  status,  the  course  in  Education  of  the 
Blind,  given  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  at 
Perkins  Institution  (with  credit  given  at 
Han-ard  University),  has  averaged  four¬ 
teen  students  yearly.  In  the  classes  of  the 
last  three  years,  students  with  normal 
vision,  and  those  with  degrees  from  ac¬ 
credited  colleges  (thirty-five  in  the  United 
States  and  seven  elsewhere)  have  been 
greatly  in  the  majority.  These  classes  are 
primarily  designed  to  interest  and  encour¬ 
age  young  people  to  enter  the  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  through  profes¬ 
sional  preparation,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  schools  for  sightless  children. 

Seventy-one  students  who  have  taken 
this  course  and  the  Perkins  Course  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Methods  are  teaching,  or  have  been 
teaching,  or  w’orking  with  the  blind  in  fif¬ 
teen  states,  and  seventeen,  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  territories  of  the  United  States. 


AVAILABLE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Master  Institute  of  Roerich  Museum 
announces  that  it  has  two  seholarships 
available  for  blind  students  in  its  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Music  and  Sculpture,  one  in  music 
and  one  in  sculpture.  Any  blind  person  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  one  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  may  make  application  to  Mrs.  Sina 
Lichtmann,  Director,  Master  Institute  of 
Roerich  Museum,  310  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  New  York. 
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H.  BEATRIX  GRISWOLD 

Miss  H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  Patroness  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  Blind  Players 
Club,  died  at  9  o’clock  Monday  morning, 
November  26,  at  her  home,  Willow  Brook 
Cottage  on  the  grounds  of  Team  Play 
Lodge,  the  Club’s  headquarters  in  Suf- 
fern,  New  York.  She  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  teach¬ 
ing  blind  people  the  art  of  weaving, 
basketry,  and  other  useful  crafts  in  order 
that  they  miglit  be  self-supporting  and 
happy.  Death  was  ascribed  to  lieart  trouble. 

Miss  Griswold  devoted  her  entire  time 
and  talents  to  the  care,  welfare,  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  bringing  sunshine,  in¬ 
spiration,  and  happiness  into  their  lives. 

Funeral  services  for  INIiss  Griswold  were 
held  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  little  cot¬ 
tage,  and  many  of  the  mourners  were  sight¬ 
less  women  to  whom  she  had  served  as  a 
guide  in  leading  them  through  the  portals 
of  darkness  into  the  realms  of  contentment 
and  gladness  that  come  wdth  useful  w'ork. 
The  Blind  Players  sang  one  of  her  favorite 
hymns  at  the  house  and  another  at  the 
cemetery. 

^liss  Beatrix  Griswold  became  a  handi¬ 
craft  teacher  for  Miss  Holt  at  the  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  in 
1909.  At  that  time  she  established  the  first 
practical  handicraft  department  in  that 
organization.  When  she  reported  for  duty 
the  first  day,  she  carried  a  small  loom 
under  her  arm,  a  fact  never  forgotten  by 
the  blind  people  there.  She  taught  rug¬ 
weaving,  all  kinds  of  pattern-  and  em¬ 
broidery-weaving,  basketry,  sewing,  and 
many  other  things.  She  always  placed  great 
emphasis  on  recreational  activities  and  saw 
to  it  that  the  blind  were  taught  to  swim 
and  dance  and  exercise. 


She  later  organized  the  work  in  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  in  1914, 
at  the  organization  of  the  Blind  Players, 
she  became  their  business  manager.  When 
the  Blind  Players  separated  from  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  in  1929  and 
began  to  care  for  other  blind  people  all 
the  year  around  in  their  Suffern  head¬ 
quarters,  she  continued  in  that  capacity. 
Up  to  her  death,  her  entire  thought  was 
given  to  the  care,  comfort,  and  happiness 
of  her  girls. 

Evalyn  M.  Gkiswold 

MARY  C.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Blind  readers  of  New  York  State,  and 
of  many  other  states,  as  well  as  library 
a.ssociates,  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Chamberlain,  which 
occurred  last  September. 

^liss  Chamberlain  was  formerly  the  Li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Blind  in  the  New  York 
State  Library,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
state  libraries  to  establish  a  department  for 
the  blind.  She  Ijeld  that  position  from  De¬ 
cember,  1907,  through  December,  1933, 
when  she  retired.  Her  term  of  service  cov¬ 
ered  a  period  marked  by  many  changes, 
and  throughout  that  time,  the  New-  York 
State  Library  held  a  prominent  place  in 
this  field  of  library  work. 

Of  especial  value  was  the  Library’s  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  collection  of 
New  York  point  books  when  that  type  was 
being  widely  used.  For  many  years  a  sum 
taken  from  the  Library’s  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  was  set  aside  to  be  used  in  printing 
embossed  books.  This  was  a  distinguished 
serv’ice  to  the  blind  of  the  whole  country. 
While  the  practice  did  not  originate  with 
Miss  Chamberlain,  for  it  w'as  in  operation 
when  she  assumed  her  duties,  she  continued 
the  work  until  a  uniform  type  was  achieved 
and  until  there  were  other  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  making  of  embossed  books. 
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To  her  care  in  the  selection  of  titles  was 
due,  in  large  part,  the  excellence  of  the 
New  York  point  collection. 

Miss  Chamberlain  was  the  author  of 
Library  Work  for  the  Blind,  printed  as 
one  of  the  Manuals  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  This  manual  went  into 
its  second  edition  a  few  years  ago. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Work 
with  the  Blind  of  the  American  Libi'ary 
Association,  she  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  selection  of  embossed  books  provided 
by  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  Pratt-Smoot  law. 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

DECORA  COTTLE 

On  Monday,  October  29,  Death  laid  its 
gentle  hand  on  the  life  of  Decora  Cottle. 
Miss  Cottle  was  born  near  Chicago  in  Oak 
Park,  Ilinois,  April  10,  1889.  Her  early 
school  days  were  spent  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  but  later 
she  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Lansing  where  she  took  her  grammar  and 
high-school  work. 

h^rom  early  school  days.  Miss  Cottle 
wished  to  be  a  teacher,  and  toward  this  ob¬ 
jective  she  worked  persistently.  A  normal 
course  at  Michigan  State  College  and  train¬ 
ing  with  Miss  Roberta  Griffith,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  prepared  her  for  the  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  she  finally  obtained.  Miss  Griffith 
started  the  sight-saving  and  braille  classes 
in  Jackson  in  1920,  and  Miss  Cottle  was 
given  the  work  which  she  held  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1934. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  United  States 
IMiss  Cottle  was  the  only  teacher  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  vision  who  undertook  classes  of 
these  two  types.  But  not  only  did  she  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  sight  and,  in  the  last  few  years,  very 
poor  health,  but  she  acquired  a  real  dis¬ 
tinction  in  her  work. 

Grace  D.  Davis 


A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION  ANNOUNCED 

The  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
the  tentative  dates  for  which  will  be  June 
24  to  28,  1935.  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  will  be  host  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  with  co-operation  from  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  President  of  the 
Association,  the  late  Herman  M.  Immeln, 
has  summoned  the  first  Vice-President,  Mr. 
L.  L.  Watts,  of  Virginia,  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Watts  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  New 
York  City  October  9  and  10,  when  action 
was  taken  regarding  the  meeting  place  for 
the  next  convention.  Cordial  invitations 
were  received  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  cities,  but  the  most  pressing  one  was 
from  Louisville.  The  Governor  of  the  state, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  well- 
known  officials  sent  special  letters  urging 
Louisville  as  the  convention  city.  ^Ir.  A.  C. 
Ellis,  of  the  Printing  House,  was  most  cor¬ 
dial  in  his  urging  of  the  selection  of  his 
city.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  invitation,  felt  that  there  would  be 
many  among  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  would  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
meet  in  the  Kentucky  city,  the  home  of  the 
Printing  House  and  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Watts  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
membership  of  the  Association  asking  for 
suggestions  regarding  the  program  for  the 
next  convention.  Another  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  will  be  held  in  New 
York  early  in  January. 

In  spite  of  economic  conditions,  the 
membership  of  the  A.A.W.B.  has  not 
fallen  far  below  the  record  point  of  several 
years  ago.  The  present  membership  is  240. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary 
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task'  to  establish  new  congregations  and 
build  churches.  Upon  his  appointment  to 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  ministry. 

NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  SCHOOL 

On  August  15,  William  C.  Reid  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  superintendency  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Mr.  Reid  comes  to  his  new  post  with 
considerable  background  of  teaching  and 
administrative  work.  For  two  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  Court  Street  School,  Free¬ 
hold,  New  Jersey,  and  for  nine  years,  he 
held  the  principalship  of  Stratton  High 
School,  Beckley,  West  Virginia.  lie  is  a 
college  graduate,  holding  an  A.B.  degree, 
and  he  has  done  a  good  portion  of  his  work 
toward  the  completion  of  an  A.^I.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Nevada. 


J.  C.  Lysen 

APPOINTMENT  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Faribault  on  November  16. 
Mr.  Lysen  succeeds  Mr.  Mendus  R.  Vevle, 
who  left  the  Minnesota  School  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Minnesota  State  School  for  Dependent 
Children  at  Owatonna,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Lysen  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Olaf  Col¬ 
lege,  Northfield,  Minnesota  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  Harvard  University. 
Since  his  university  days,  he  has  been  an 
occasional  contributor  to  magazines  and  has 
edited  and  published  country  newspapers. 
After  three  years  spent  in  the  study  of 
theology,  he  represented  his  synod  as  a 
“home  missionary,”  it  being  his  special 
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BLIND  RELIEF  IN  ILLINOIS 

{Continued  from  page  234) 

they  point  out,  will  discourage  industry. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  the 
enactment  of  a  new  law  should  be  a  statu¬ 
tory  definition  of  blindness,  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “need.” 

Furthermore,  the  law  should  be  .safe¬ 
guarded  as  to  age,  residence,  etc.,  to  the 
end  that  the  applicant  and  the  taxpayers 
may  not  be  imposed  upon. 

Helen  Keller  says:  “There  is  no  law  on 
the  statute  books  compelling  the  people  to 
move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother,  but  there  is  a 
divine  law  constraining  them  to  make  a 
1)1  ace  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as 
a  human  being  to  share  God’s  greatest  gift 
— the  privilege  of  a  man  to  go  forth  unto 
his  work.” 


LIFE  IN  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

{Continued  from  page  236) 

would,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring 
“Colored”  and  “Native”  parents  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  training  for 
their  blind  children.  “It  is  God’s  will”  is 
the  usual  cry,  and  a  heartbreaking  and 
thankless  task  it  is  for  those  w’ho  have  to 
undertake  the  w'ork  of  breaking  down 
prejudice  and  obstinacy.  There  is  no  nice 
obliging  local  education  authority  to  send 
us  our  pupils.  We  must  literally  go  into  the 
highways  and  byways  and  drag  them  in; 
and  the  worry  does  not  end  there,  for  they 
have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  provided  with 
homes  during  the  vacations,  together  with 
the  usual  running  expenses  of  such  an 
institution,  on  the  princely  sum  of  £1  per 
month  per  head. 


The  task  of  obtaining  suitable  teachers 
is  a  minor  difficulty.  The  teachers  have  to 
be  trained  on  the  spot,  as  it  were,  and  few 
show  inclination  for  the  work,  it  bejhg^  as 
yet,  practieally  an  unknown  and  untried 
proposition. 

Great  as  are  our  difficulties,  however, 
still  greater  are  our  opportunities,  and 
these  might  be  easily  dilated  upon  at 
length,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  saying 
that  we  try  to  remember  that,  as  teachers 
of  the  blind,  we  bear  a  responsibility  to  our 
profession,  and  w'e  try  to  teach  our  pupils 
that  they,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  train¬ 
ing,  also  bear  a  responsibility  towards  the 
other  blind  people  in  other  countries,  which 
they  must  never  forget,  and  that  if  they 
create  a  poor  impression  it  w'ill  inevitably 
lower  the  status  of  the  whole  blind  com¬ 
munity.  One  bad  impression  will  outweigh 
a  dozen  good  ones! 


MILTON’S 

BLINDNESS 

By  Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown 

■'This  study  of  Milton’s  blindness  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  difficulty  with  his  eyesight 
affected  the  poet’s  imagery  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scholarly  treatises  the  present  re¬ 
viewer  has  seen.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  a  very  human  document.  The 
author  has  been  blind  since  very  early  child¬ 
hood.  She  draws,  therefore,  upon  her  own 
knowledge  and  experience.  She  has  a  unique 
approach  to  her  subject.”  Eda  Lou  Walton,  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  (One  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Studies  in  English  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature-,  $3) 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — On  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  the  offices  of  the  Missouri  Commission, 
including  the  pension,  prevention  of  blindness, 
home  teaching,  and  accounting  departments, 
were  moved  from  3858  Westminster  Place  to 
4342  McPherson  Avenue.  The  St.  Louis  Broom 
Shop  and  the  home  industries  department  re¬ 
main  at  2832  Washington  Avenue. 

Wichita  Workshop  and  Training  School  for 
Adult  Blind — The  new  Wichita  Workshop  was 
formally  re-opened  with  a  service  of  dedica¬ 
tion  on  September  20.  The  shop  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  ground  floor  and  is  especially 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  the  blind  work¬ 
ers  and  the  general  effiteiency  of  the  shop.  At 
the  opening,  six  months’  contracted  work  was 
already  on  hand.  The  policy  of  the  shop  was 
changed  over  a  year  ago  to  include  two  prin¬ 
ciples:  first,  no  article  should  be  made  in  the 
shop  which  would  not  sell  upon  its  own  merit 
without  any  sentimental  appeal;  and  second, 
that  no  article  should  be  made  having  a  sales 
value  of  over  $1.00.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
shop  are  constantly  seeking  to  draw  away  from 
the  stereotyped  production  and  to  develop  new 
projects.  For  those  blind  people  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  work  in  the  shop,  volunteer  readers, 
seniors  in  Wichita  University,  visit  them  at 
regular  hours,  spending  not  less  than  one  ho»ir 
each  visit  in  reading  and  discussion. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — Plans  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  School  Lodge  or 
Scout  Camp  at  the  Tennessee  School.  The  Lodge 
is  to  be  located  ten  miles  from  the  School  on 
the  edge  of  a  large,  timbered  area  and  is  to  be 
made  of  logs.  The  building  will  be  one  and 
one-half  stories  in  height,  with  sleeping  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  second  floor,  a  playroom,  kitchen, 
small  bedroom,  and  bathroom  on  the  first  floor. 
The  money  for  this  camp  was  made  several 
years  ago  by  a  concert  given  by  tbe  pupils  of 
the  School  and  sponsored  by  the  local  Lions 
Club.  .  .  .  Among  the  improvements  made  at 


the  School  during  the  last  year  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  well-equipped  hospital.  A  two-story 
brick  building,  formerly  serving  as  a  residence, 
is  located  on  the  campus  and  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  renovated  and  equipped.  The  normal 
accommodations  of  twenty-four  beds  can  be 
increased  to  thirty  in  an  emergency. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  workshop 
has  been  kept  busy  during  the  past  month  with 
unusually  large  orders  for  recaning  of  chairs. 
One  of  the  Lake  freighters  sent  a  shipment 
of  thirty-one  large  chairs  to  be  recaned,  repaired, 
and  refinished.  Another  oi^anization  placed  an 
order  for  two  dozen  chairs  to  be  recaned;  one 
of  the  hospitals  placed  a  large  order,  and  in 
addition,  the  regular  run  of  work,  consisting 
of  one  and  two  chairs  has  gone  on  daily.  These 
large  orders  coming  in  have  made  it  necessary 
for  the  men  even  to  work  at  home  during  the 
evenings  in  order  that  no  one  be  disappointed. 

. A  hundred  blind  people  and  their 

guests  were  present  at  the  Hallowe’en  party 
held  at  the  Society,  on  November  1.  Many  blind 
people  came  in  original  fancy  costumes,  among 
them  one  man  dressed  as  a  robot. 

Blind  People’s  Association  of  Connecticut — 
At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Association,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Emit 
A.  Johnson;  Vice-president,  Victor  Bachman; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arvid  Holmberg;  Secretary, 
Helen  L.  Knox.  The  Association  meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Saturday  of  every  month  in  the  Central 
Baptist  Church  in  Hartford. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind — A 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Talking  Book  is 
being  developed  in  New  Jersey  through  demon¬ 
strations  before  women’s  clubs.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  usually  held  in  connection  with  a  sale 
and  exhibit  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  and  is 
usually  preceded  with  a  reading  by  an  expert 
braille  reader.  As  several  of  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  given  before  district  meetings 
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of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
many  of  the  clubs  are  asking  for  presentations 
to  individual  clubs,  thereby  interesting  the  local 
club-women  in  blind  people  of  their  locality  who 
would  appreciate  being  able  to  own  a  machine. 
The  Woman’s  Club  of  Upper  Montclair  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  demonstration  at  the  Clubhouse 
December  13,  1934,  and  has  invited  the  service 
clubs  and  w’omen’s  clubs  all  over  Essex  and  Pas¬ 
saic  Counties.  The  Junior  Federated  Women’s 
Clubs  have  pledged  the  purchase  of  many  ma¬ 
chines  and  set  aside  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  as  a  rev'olving  fund  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  machines  which  may,  in  turn,  be  bought 
on  easy  payments  by  the  blind.  The  State  Com¬ 
mission  has  already  purchased  machines  which 
are  to  be  used  for  instruction  purposes. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  {Light¬ 
house) — Miss  Frances  Anderson  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Lighthouse  Clinic  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  in  September.  .  .  .  Mr. 
A.  E.  Septinelli,  Employment  Supervisor  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  their  meeting  in 
Utica  on  November  16.  .  .  .  This  fall  the  Music 
School  was  re-opened  at  the  Association.  Any 
blind  or  partially  sighted  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  is  interested  in  this  activity  may  still  regis¬ 
ter  for  instruction.  ...  A  Christmas  Party 
for  the  blind  inmates  of  the  City  Home  on  Wel¬ 
fare  Island  is  scheduled  by  the  Lighthouse  for 
Friday  afternoon,  December  21.  A  program  of 
music  will  be  given  and  gifts  distributed. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — About  $850  was  expended  toward 
altering  the  girls’  reading  room,  making  it  into 
a  library  of  print  books  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  advanced  students.  Some  pro¬ 
visions  were  also  made  for  the  beginning  of  a 
school  exhibit  of  historic  braille  books  and  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  blind.  The  new  shelves,  opened 
and  closed,  more  than  double  the  capacity  for 
books.  .  .  .  Seven  of  the  graduates  of  last 
June  are  now  attending  public  high  schools. 
.  .  .  The  educational  trips  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  mornings  provide  for  each  class  in  rotation 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Franklin  Institute 
Museum,  where  most  of  the  exhibits  are  opera¬ 


tive;  the  planetarium;  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science;  the  Commercial  Museum,  where  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstration  lessons  are  given  on 
topics  of  geography,  industry',  and  science;  the 
University  Museum,  where  correlative  informa¬ 
tion  on  geography  and  history  is  given ;  and  his¬ 
torical  places,  such  as  the  Betsy  Ross  House 
and  Independence  Hall.  .  .  .  The  installation  of 
ten  new  showers,  operated  from  a  central  control, 
has  increased  comfort  and  economized  time  and 
energy  in  the  girls’  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment. 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped — On 
December  1,  Mrs.  Nelson  McCormick  replaced 
Miss  Martindale  as  Director  of  the  Detroit 
League.  Mrs.  McCormick  previously  acted  as 
First  Vice-president  and  Junior  League  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  League  for  the  Handicapped. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch ) — The  Blind  Men’s  Club  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  held  its  annual  Hallowe’en  party  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  October  27,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  blind.  .  .  . 
The  Progressive  Blind  Women’s  Club  sponsored 
a  pure-food  dinner  at  the  Association  audi¬ 
torium  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  13.  .  .  . 
...  A  meeting  was  called  by  Congress¬ 
man  Matthew  A.  Dunn  on  November  19  to  dis¬ 
cuss  better  legislation  pertaining  to  the  blind 
pension.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch.  Many  constructive  ideas  were  ad¬ 
vanced;  however,  it  was  concluded  that  since 
pensions  are  primarily  for  the  unemployed  blind 
throughout  the  state,  they  cannot  adequately 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  employment. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  has 
recently  added  to  its  staff  Miss  Barbara  Mitchell 
as  head  of  its  residential  nursery  school.  Miss 
Mitchell  is  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College  and 
has  done  postgraduate  work  in  her  chosen  field 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  New  York 
University.  She  has  taught  two  years  at  the 
Waldon  School,  a  progressive  school  in  New 
York,  and  has  recently  had  special  experience  in 
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the  use  of  progressive  educational  methods  with 
exceptional  children  at  the  Little  Red  School- 
house  in  New  York  City.  ...  In  January  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoyt  is  coming  to  the  Arthur  Home 
as  nursery  supervisor.  Miss  Hoyt  is  a  graduate 
of  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Boston,  and  of  the  Boston  Children’s  Hospital. 
She  has  also  had  some  training  in  public  health 
nursing.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  excellent  co-opera¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Arthur  Home  by  the  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Agencies,  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  organizations 
for  the  blind  in  other  states,  this  Service  is 
already  making  a  worth-while  contribution  to 
various  handicapped  children  in  their  own 
homes.  The  development  of  this  Service  has  been 
put  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell  Murphy 
who  came  to  the  Home  in  February,  1934. 

B'est  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind — The  enrolment  at  the  West 
Virginia  School  is  at  present  114,  44  girls  and 
70  boys.  The  faculty,  w'ith  the  exception  of  one 
teacher  in  the  vocational  department,  Mr.  S.  W. 
McKinley,  from  the  Texas  School,  is  the  same. 

.  .  .  The  making  and  renovating  of  mattresses 
is  a  new  vocation  in  which  the  School  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  offer  its  students  training.  .  .  .  Three 
boys  and  three  girls  were  graduated  from  the 
high-school  department  last  June.  .  .  .  Boys  of 
the  West  Virginia  School  met  those  of  the  Mar>’- 
land  School  at  Overlea  in  a  field  meet. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service, 
Inc. — A  successful  demonstration  of  w’ork  for 
the  blind  was  given  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair 
of  1934.  Sale  of  more  valuable  articles  was 
noticeable  this  year  rather  than  the  sale  of 
smaller,  inexpensive  pieces  and  souvenirs.  .  .  . 
The  Association  held  a  picnic  in  the  shelter- 
house  of  one  of  the  parks  in  Topeka  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  The  affair  wms  attended  by  a  good 
many  of  the  older  blind  people  and  the  shut-ins. 
A  program  was  given  during  the  evening. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind — An  ex¬ 
hibit  of  articles  made  by  blind  people  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  Calcasieu-Cam- 


eron  Fair  at  Sulphur,  Louisiana  the  week  of 
October  18.  The  exhibit  was  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Lena  Woolman,  state  teacher  for  the 
blind,  and  consisted  of  baskets,  trays  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  doll  furniture,  towels,  belts,  and  other 
articles. 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
The  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Census  of  the  Blind 
and  the  survey  of  the  resources  for  the  blind, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mission,  is  practically  completed  and  will  be 
released  for  publication  within  a  few  weeks. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — At  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  As¬ 
sociation  on  October  10,  Philip  E.  Layton,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  founder,  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  the 
blind  people  of  Canada,  saying  that  criminals 
receive  better  care  than  do  the  poor  blind.  The 
purpose  of  his  speech  was  to  further  the  pen¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  which  is  pending  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  also  noted  at  the  meeting  that  eight 
pupils  from  the  school  for  the  blind  had  passed 
their  examinations  at  the  Associated  Board  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  five  of  the 
eight  received  honorable  mention. 

New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club — The  twentieth 
annual  entertainment  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men’s  Club  was  held  at  Fuld  Hall  in  Newark 
on  December  8.  The  entertainment  was  in  the 
form  of  a  light  musical  comedy,  the  parts  being 
taken  by  members  of  the  Club  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  A1  Whalen,  also  a  member  of  the 
Club.  The  purpose  of  the  affair  was  to  raise 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Camp  Happiness, 
a  summer  vacation  cottage  situated  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Sandy  Hook.  Through  this  means, 
the  Club  furnishes  free  vacations  to  more  than 
one  hundred  blind  men  of  the  state  each  summer. 

Perkins  Institution — Founder’s  Day  Exer¬ 
cises  were  held  at  the  Lower  School  on  No¬ 
vember  9,  the  birthday  of  Michael  Anagnos. 
Episodes  in  the  life  of  the  founder  were  acted 
out  by  pupils  in  costume.  .  .  .  Four  members 
of  last  year’s  graduating  class  entered  college 
this  fall. . 


The  new  biography  of  Franz  Anton 
Mesmer,  by  ^largaret  Goldsmith,  published 
by  Doubleday  Doran  Company,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  famous 
physician  and  hypnotist  to  cure  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradies,  a 
gifted  blind  pianist  and  protegee  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  At 
first  successful,  these  attempts  had  to  be 
discontinued  because  of  the  enmity  dis¬ 
played  by  Mesmer’s  jealous  colleagues. 
Balked  on  every  point,  Dr.  INIesmer  finally 
had  to  leave  Vienna  in  disgrace. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  prepared  a  Guifle  for  Work  With  the 
Blind  for  the  use  of  its  members.  In  this 
booklet  advice  is  given  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  blind  children,  for  their  later  training, 
and  to  the  organizations  working  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  useful  life  for  the  blind  adult. 

An  article  called  “Problems  of  Braille 
Pictures  Solved”  is  found  in  the  Red  Cross 
Courier  for  July,  1934.  It  is  a  description 
of  the  invention  made  by  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Armstrong  to  produce  pictures  in  raised 
print  by  the  help  of  an  ordinary  sewing 
machine. 

Working  Dogs,  by  Elliott  Humphrey  and 
Lucien  Warner,  published  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  ^laryland,  is  the 
story  of  the  effort  to  produce  a  strain 
qf  German  shepherd  dog  which  would 
prove  itself  capable  of  fulfilling  a  specific 
purpose,  that  of  acting  as  guide  for  the 
blind.  ^Ir.  Humphrey  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  the  organization  which  carries  out 
the  Fortunate  Fields  system  of  dog  train¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 


Elliott  F.  Humphrey  has  also  written 
an  article  for  the  Journal  of  Heredity  for 
April,  1934,  called  “Mental  Tests  for 
Shepherd  Dogs”  in  which  is  discussed 
A'arious  mental  traits  making  for  usefulness 
in  dogs  of  this  kind. 

The  magazine.  Safety  Education,  for 
September,  1934,  contains  an  article,  “Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Seeing  Eye,”  by  Mabel  Travis 
Wf)od,  de.seribing  the  instruction  given  at 
the  Seeing  Eye  organization  in  INIorristown, 
New  Jersey.  In  the  Christian  Herald  for 
August,  1934,  there  is  another  article  on 
the  same  subject,  “The  Seeing  Eye,”  by 
William  L.  Stidger. 

In  Dark  Island,  a  new  novel  by  V. 
Sackville-West,  there  is  a  blind  character 
in  Philip  Wilson,  the  father  of  the  heroine. 

Clarence  Hawkes,  the  blind  author,  has 
just  had  his  new  book.  Doctor  Thinkright, 
published  by  the  Thomas  Y,  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  While  the  continuity  of 
the  book  is  kept  through  its  central  figure. 
Dr.  Thinkright,  each  chapter  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  separate  story.  In  each  a  fami¬ 
liar  type  of  person  is  brought  out,  as,  for 
instance,  the  neurotic  egotistic  woman 
whose  whole  outlook  is  changed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  child ;  the  wealthy  hypocrite 
who  uses  the  church  to  cloak  his  predatory 
business  practices  and  pays  his  clerk  star¬ 
vation  wages ;  the  grasping  miser,  etc. 

In  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  De¬ 
cember  15,  there  is  a  story  with  a  blind 
character,  “Two  Lovers  Pass,”  by  Eleanor 
Mercein.  The  old  general,  now  blind,  meets 
his  former  sweetheart,  now  a  cripple. 

Helga  Lende 
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A  PSYCHOLOGIST  ANSWERS 
Sixth  Sense,  hif  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1934. 

It  is  a  {Treat  pity  that  Mr.  Calkins  did 
not  choose  a  more  appropriate  title  for 
his  article  in  the  December  Atlantic.  In 
the  literature  of  blindness,  the  .sixth  sense 
is  the  sense  of  obstacles,  the  ability  to  de¬ 
tect  the  presence  of  objects  before  colliding 
with  them.  In  the  history  of  psychology, 
the  sixth  sense  was  the  muscular  sense,  so 
named  because  psychology  then  recognized 
that  the  traditional  five  senses  did  not  cover 
our  equipment  for  discovering  the  facts  of 
the  Avorld  outside  and  the  world  inside. 
The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  sense 
organs  in  our  muscles,  through  which  we 
pould  know  the  position  of  our  limbs  and 
control  them  without  looking  at  them,  was 
the  first  addition  to  the  original  series  of 
senses,  now  expanded  to  include  sensations 
from  joints  and  tendons,  from  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  and  from  our  internal 
organs.  To  biologists,  the  sixth  sen.se  is 
the  homing  sen.se,  found  most  clearly  in 
birds,  insects,  and  certain  mammals.  To 
Mr.  Calkins,  the  .sixth  sen.se  means  none  of 
these  but  seems  to  serve  either  for  the 
sharpening  of  any  sense  through  training, 
the  ‘  ‘  sensory  compensation ’  ’  of  the  scientist, 
or  for  “something  that  seems  to  transcend 
the  range  of  even  a  highly  developed  sense 
— a  trait  of  the  mind,  perhaps,  by  which 
the  blind,  for  example,  seem  conscious  of 
the  nearness  of  an  obstacle  or  aware  of  a 
beautiful  view,  or  the  deaf  arrive  at  un¬ 
derstanding  by  a  process  of  deduction,  an 
‘increase  in  the  power  of  criticism’,  as  a 
deaf  actor  and  producer  described  it,” 
quoting  from  the  questionnaire  Mr.  Calkins 
published  to  induce  readers  to  send  in  their 
anecdotes. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  his  article 
could  be  subsumed  under  the  heading 
“Sensory  Compensation,”  forgiving  his 
occasional  lapses  into  the  mysterious  and 
the  occult  on  his  own  confession  that  he  is 
not  writing  as  a  scientist.  In  his  question¬ 
naire,  he  called  for  illustrations  of  the 
marvelous,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  reports  of  “strange  and 
elusive  faculties  known  as  psychic,”  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  find  many  of  them  suit¬ 
able  for  inclusion  in  his  article. 

The  article  is  divided  into  six  sections 
on  some  secret  plan  not  obvious  to  the  re¬ 
viewer.  In  the  first  section,  Mr.  Calkins 
tells  of  the  ample  contributions  flowing  in 
as  a  response  to  his  questionnaire  and  ex¬ 
plains  his  selection  of  material.  “  .  .  .  my 
primary  interest  is  with  the  narrower  field 
of  adaptation  to  a  lost  sense,  sometimes 
called  compensation,  whereby  the  blind 
man  finds  his  way  along  unfamiliar  paths 
or  the  deaf  person  divines  the  mental  atti¬ 
tudes  of  others.” 

In  Part  Two,  he  gives  some  examples  of 
mysterious  warnings  of  danger  and  seems 
to  prefer  to  explain  them  in  terms  of  some 
“inward  monitor”  rather  than  by  the 
sharpening  of  the  senses.  Of  course  it  is 
very  difficult  for  anyone  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  an  anecdote,  as  the 
report  is  generally  limited  to  the  more 
conspicuous  and  striking  events  while 
vital  elements  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
excitement  of  the  experience  or  through 
unconscious  memory  editing  w’hen  the  story 
is  told.  But  it  would  seem  quite  reasonable 
to  raise  the  question  whether  an  acute  sense 
of  smell  in  the  blind  woman  and  a  quick 
perception  of  slight  movements  in  the  grass 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  woman  might  not 
explain  their  reactions  to  snakes,  without 
appealing  to  the  curse  of  Biblical  tradition 
or  to  any  miraculous  intuition. 

In  Section  Three,  Mr.  Calkins  gives  an 
all-too-brief  report  of  a  southern  horse- 
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dealer,  whose  blindness  seems  to  have  been 
no  handicap,  and  some  of  the  better  known 
facts  about  distinfruishinp  colors  by  the 
texture  or  smell  of  fabrics. 

In  Section  Four,  he  slays  the  jxsycholo- 
"ists,  apparently  because  he  has  not  taken 
l)ains  to  study  the  meaning:  of  their  con¬ 
tributions.  Professor  Gault  says:  “I  have 
never  interpreted  these  or  any  such  cases 
as  evidence  of  a  sixth  sense  but  rather  as 
evidence  of  the  enormous  possibilities  that 
lie  in  appropriate  training:,”  and  Professor 
Boring:  writes  in  similar  vein.  The  g:ist  of 
Professor  Hayes’  lorig:  article  on  “Sensory 
Compensation,”^  where  the  g:uesses  of  casual 
observers  and  the  anecdotes  of  current 
speech  are  checked  up  by  the  reports  of 
earnest  scientists,  seems  to  have  been  missed 
completely.  He  did  not  show  that  the  blind 
are  inferior  in  hearing:  and  toiich,  as  ^Ir. 
Calkins  says,  but  merely  that  the  superior¬ 
ity  which  has  been  such  a  cause  of  wonder 
is  the  result  of  specific  training:  in  lines 
where  it  is  needed  in  the  life  of  a  blind 
man,  and  that  when  a  blind  man  is  tested 
for  sensory  acuity  in  ways  which  he  has 
not  practiced,  no  superiority  is  found.  But 
why  spoil  a  good  story  just  to  give  the 
exact  facts?  Why  take  the  joy  out  of  the 
marvelous  by  explaining  it?  “The  feats 
of  hundreds  of  blind  and  deaf  contradict 
the  literal  and  limited  tests  of  the  psy¬ 
chologists.  The  very  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  tests  precludes  recognition  of  something 
less  tangible  existing  in  the  mind — faculty, 
intuition,  the  result  of  necessity,  experi¬ 
ence,  education — which  indicates  some  use 
of  the  sense  being  measured  that  cannot 
be  recorded  mechanically.  The  feats  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  described  here,  and  numer¬ 
ous  others  for  which  T  have  no  space,  can 
Avithout  doubt  be  explained  rationally,  but 
that  does  not  do  away  with  the  almost 
miraculous  quality  of  the  feats.”  The  re- 

*  See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  February,  April, 
and  June,  1934. 


viewer  wonders*  what  is  left  of  a  miracle 
when  it  has  been  rationally  explained! 

Section  Five  gives  more  wonders  and 
more  criticism  of  the  psychologists,  a 
criticism  which  they  cannot  accept.  “  .  .  . 
we  are  confrontetl  by  phenomena  which 
surely  exist,  but  with  which  the  equipment 
of  the  psychologists  is  unable  as  yet  to  cope. 
I  am  aware  of  the  unreliable  nature  of 
the  unsupported  evidence  I  have  quoted, 
but  its  unanimity  is  in  its  favor.”  Psy¬ 
chologists  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  sit 
at  a  desk  and  weave  theories  from 
anecdotes,  but  they  do  not  admit  an  in¬ 
ability  to  deal  with  phenomena  Avhich  can 
he  demonstrated.  Psychologists  have  them¬ 
selves  made  mistakes  in  the  use  of  the 
((uestionnaire  method,  but  of  recent  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  use  this  method 
as  a  drag-net  to  make  preliminnary  con¬ 
tacts  and  discover  trends  for  experimental 
investigation.  They  do  not  use  unsupported 
evidence,  and  they  do  not  assume  that 
unanimity  is  any  criterion  of  value.  There 
is  still  unanimity  in  our  sensory  experience 
of  the  setting  sun.  and  practically  all  the 
superstitions  still  current  in  modem 
thought  are  based  on  the  same  type  of 
reasoning.  A  thousand  zeros  is  still  zero, 
and  a  hundred  casual  observations  might 
be  less  valuable  than  a  single  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiment.  For  those  who  seek 
the  thrill  of  the  marvelous,  the  reviewer 
would  suggest  that  instead  of  considering 
the  modest  feats  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
they  make  an  investigation  of  the  reports 
of  the  British  Society  of  Psychical  Re¬ 
search  which  contain  a  rich  hoard  of  such 
material. 

In  Section  Six,  Mr.  Calkins  gives  us  some 
facts  from  an  old  book  published  in  1845 
by  Kitto,  The  Loaf  Senses,  and  makes  a 
few  remarks  about  various  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons.  who,  by  the  way,  seem  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  the  sense  of  obstacles, 
the  real  sixth  .sense  of  the  blind.  As  a  final 
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shot  at  the  p.sycholo<rists,  the  author  says: 

...  it  is  quite  likely  that  even  such  a 
seemingly  supernaturally  endowed  in¬ 
dividual  would  not,  if  submitted  to  the 
Simon-Binet  tests,  show  a  greater  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  touch  than  the  average  normal  per¬ 
son.”  Considering  the  wide  use  of  the 
Binet-Simon  Tests  in  the  public  schools 
for  nearly  a  generation,  it  is  equally  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  proofreader  for  the 
Atlantic  should  have  passed  such  a  verbal 
error  as  “Simon-Binet,”  and  that  Mr.  Cal¬ 
kins  should  not  know  that  these  tests  are 
used  to  measure  intelligence  and  not  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  touch ! 

Samuel  P.  Hayes 


VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


Partially  Sighted  Children'.  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Problems 
Relating  to.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  London,  England.  1931.  200  pp. 


Our  bookshelf  of  references  on  scliool 
children  with  partial  sight  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  sight-saving  classes  for  such  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  report, 
recently  published,  which  was  pre]iared  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chief  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  sight-saving  classes  in  1913,  short  arti¬ 
cles,  hulletins,  and  repoi-ts  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time,  presenting  the 
methods  and  administration  of  sight-saving 
classes.  This  material  has  been  excellent, 
but  in  no  one  publication  to  date  have  we 
bad  quite  so  thorough  a  study  of  the  daily 
problems  as  in  this  British  R?i)ort. 

For  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  sight-saving  classes  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  this  report  is  well  worth 
reading  as  a  review  of  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  problem  presented  by  the  yiartially 
sighted  child.  For  the  novice,  it  will  serve 


as  an  exceptionally  clear  exposition  of  all 
the  phases  of  work  connected  with  the  find¬ 
ing,  the  education,  and  the  follow-up  of 
pupils  with  partial  sight.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  by  no  means  limited  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  their  solution  is  of  common  con¬ 
cern  to  all  interested  in  the  education  of 
children  in  conservation-of-vision  classes 
all  over  the  world. 

Of  especial  interest  in  this  connection  is 
the  discussion  of  “Ophthalmic  Standards” 
and  the  chapter  on  “Medical  Care  and  Su¬ 
pervision.”  The  child  with  myopia  always 
j)  resents  a  baffling  case.  Some  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  hold  that  all  such  cases  properly  be¬ 
long  in  a  sight-saving  class;  others,  that 
they  do  not ;  while  still  others  desire  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  progres.sive  and  the 
non-progressive  types  of  myopia.  It  seemed 
to  the  reviewer  that  all  phases  of  this  sub- 
,icct  were  recognized  and  most  ably  pre- 
.sented  and  that  the  conclusions  on  pages  22 
and  23  were  sound. 

The  chapter  on  the  “Medical  Care  and 
Supervision  of  the  Partially  Sighted 
Child”  also  contains  suggestions  for  the 
all-around  care  of  these  children  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  for  very  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
Wliile  time  and  money  often  limit  the 
means  of  carrying  out  this  very  important 
phase  of  sight-saving,  the  emphasis  which 
this  report  places  upon  it  is  significant.  We 
would,  however,  take  exception  to  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  work  of  home-visita¬ 
tion  and  follow-up  be  delegated  entirely  to 
a  school  nurse.  It  is  our  experience  that 
over-emphasis  on  the  medical  phase  of  a 
child’s  disability  may  produce  behavior 
problems  and  develop  mental  conflicts,  thus 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the 
difficulties  the  child  has  to  overcome  in 
making  satisfactory  physical  and  personal¬ 
ity  ad.iustments.  The  medical  social  worker, 
or  better  still  for  in-school  children,  the  so- 
called  visiting  teacher  who  has  had  special 
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ophthalmolt^ical  training,  would  seem  to 
be  a  more  logical  person  to  make  the  home- 
school-medical  contacts.  To  these  services 
such  a  worker  could  also  add  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  social  and  vocational  adjust¬ 
ments  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school 
between  the  critical  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen. 

Ophthalmological  follow-up  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  post-school  child  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  importance  placed  upon  this 
type  of  care  throughout  the  school  and 
after-school  period  seems  to  indicate  beyond 
a  doubt  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions 
for  partially  sighted  children  in  ordinary 
classrooms  and  stresses  the  need  of  special 
classes  and  special  supervision  for  all  such 
children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  whole 
chapter  is  given  to  the  subject  of  ‘  ‘  Segrega¬ 
tion  and  Non-Segregation.”  While  the  plan 
generallj’  in  use  in  England  is  the  segre¬ 
gated  tyi)e,  the  Committee  recommends  the 
non-segregated  type  of  class.  To  support 
their  recommendation,  they  have  discussed 
at  some  length  the  practical  difficulties  and 
advantages  of  both  plans,  and  they  con¬ 
clude  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  child,  the 
difficulties  in  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  non-segregated  type  of  class  are  incon¬ 
siderable  when  compared  with  the  benefits 
of  inter-related  regular  class  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  “The  Types  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Provided  for  Partially  Sighted  Chil¬ 
dren,”  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
special  schools  for  the  blind,  both  day 
and  residential  pupils,  is  given.  The  report 
sums  up  its  findings  of  this  practice  in  the 
following  words: 

.  .  .  that  the  partially  sighted  child  who 
has  been  taught  wdth  the  blind  is  liable  to 
find  after-school  adjustment  in  the  life  of 
the  world  of  the  seeing  unnecessarily  diffi¬ 
cult. 

This  evidence  presents  a  cogent  case 
against  the  admission  of  partially  sighted 


children  to  schools  for  the  blind.  .  .  . 
Finally,  all  the  arguments  .  .  .  against  the 
policy  of  segregating  partially  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  from  fully  sighted  children  apply  a 
fortiori  to  educating  them  with  the  blind. 

The  report  continues  with  the  discussion 
of  individual  cases  and  of  the  problem  of 
the  partially  sighted  child  in  the  rural 
community.  There  is  a  recommendation 
that  certain  schools  for  the  blind  might  be 
turned  over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  par¬ 
tially  sighted  children  \vhen  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  these  children  to  attend  the  day- 
school  classes.  The  cost  of  such  a  scheme, 
which  includes  hoard,  w’ould  seem  to  the 
writer  prohibitive  and  probably  not  a  feasi¬ 
ble  solution  for  the  education  of  the  par¬ 
tially  sighteil  rural  child. 

Pending  a  satisfactory  school  placement 
for  partially  sighted  pupils  from  widely 
scattered  districts,  and  pending  their  con¬ 
tinued  enrollment  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  report  suggests  special  sight-saving 
methods  for  these  pupils  in  such  schools.  If 
the  alternative  to  attendance  in  sight-sav¬ 
ing  clas.ses  is  the  attendance  in  an  ordinary 
public  school,  the  Committee  recommends 
special  consideration  for  these  children 
while  in  the  regular  classes. 

It  seemed  to  the  reviewer  that  the  “Edu¬ 
cational  Problems”  of  partially  sighted 
children  which  were  discussed  in  the  report 
were  those  common  to  all,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  existing  between  the  British  and 
the  American,  or  other ,  school  systems 
would  be  of  little  import  to  the  profitable 
reading  of  this  chapter  by  all  sight-saving 
teachers.  The  subject  of  reading,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  dealt  with  in  all  its  general  peda¬ 
gogical  as  well  as  medical  aspects.  To  the 
uninitiated,  the  pros  and  cons  of  what  the 
myopic  child  should  or  should  not  read  may 
prove  confusing,  but  to  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  some  years  of  thought 
the  discussion  should  prove  of  great  value 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
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of  great  interest.  The  need  of  more  text¬ 
books  for  older  pupils  in  the  American 
sight-saving  classes  makes  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  eighteen-point 
books  for  older  pupils  a  significant  one. 

The  attitude  on  handwork  can  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  following: 

.  .  .  and  in  respect  of  the  purpose  of  the 
work  there  seems  to  be  no  profound  differ¬ 
ence  (between  the  partially  and  full- 
sighted  children)  beyond  the  need  to 
provide  for  the  partially  sighted  children 
profitable  alternatives  to  unbroken  periods 
of  reading  and  other  occupations  that  in¬ 
volve  eye-strain. 

In  this  subject,  as  in  others,  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  myopes  and  some  low-vision 
pupils  in  every  group  calls  for  differentia¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  eye  condition.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  materials  and  the  proc¬ 
esses  allowed  these  pupils  be  determined  by 
the  eye  conditions  and  by  their  safety  and 
practicability  for  each  individual  pupil. 

The  Committee  makes  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  in  regard  to  physical  education, 
which  subject  also  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  differential  curriculum  on  the 
basis  of  the  pupils’  eye  conditions.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  definite  and  specific  except  that  in 
the  cases  of  myopia,  the  ophthalmologist  is 
considered  the  final  authority  and  is  called 
upon  to  decide  the  amount  of  physical 
training  and  exercise  allowed  to  myopes. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  employment 
and  lists  certain  occupations  engaged  in  by 
pupils  in  several  English  cities.  Mention  is 
made  of  vocational  training,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  concludes  that  special  vocational 
training  is  impracticable. 

The  report  is  most  carefully  compiled. 
There  is  a  topical  table  of  contents,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  principal  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  a  report  upon  some  investiga¬ 
tions  into  myopia,  and  a  report  on  the 
legibility  of  print,  with  specimens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types. 


Altogether,  this  is  a  report  which  should 
be  available  and  should  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
organization  and  the  conduct  of  classes  for 
the  education  of  partially  sighted  children. 
It  should  stimulate  further  thought  and 
study  on  the  moot  questions  which  are  so 
thoroughly  discussed.  School  administra¬ 
tors  will  find  a  complete  pictux-e  of  the 
wide  variety  of  problems  in  this  educa¬ 
tional  field  which  is  receiving  increasing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  school  authori¬ 
ties  ;  and  a  thoroughly  reliable  reference  to 
use  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  par¬ 
tially  sighted  children  within  their  own 
communities. 

Helen  J.  Coffin 

BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 
Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1 25  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FELLOWS’  “FOLLOW-THROUGH  MAP” 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

City  maps  can  now  be  made  available  to 
the  blind  through  a  plan  evolved  by  Mrs. 
Leslie  R.  Fellows,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Two  maps  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minneap¬ 
olis  have  just  been  completed,  one  to  be 
used  by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  and  the  other  is  in  use 
at  the  recreation  center  or  Home  for  the 
Blind,  1605  Eustis  Ave.,  Saint  Paul. 

Of  these  maps  an  observer  says: 

“By  this  means  a  plan  has  been  worked 
out  to  give  the  blind  a  mental  picture  of 
their  immediate  surroundings.  By  careful 
study  of  the  map  they  can  readily  establish 
their  orientation.  It  will  free  them  from 
the  restrictions  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
their  environs  imposes  upon  them.  It  will 
help  them  to  visualize  distance  and  fix  the 
relationship  of  one  place  to  another.  It  will 
relieve  them  of  much  of  the  mental  strain 
of  alertness  because  it  will  give  them  im¬ 
mediate  contacts  on  wfiiich  they  depend  so 
much.  It  is  more  than  a  relief  map.  It  is 


what  its  name  implies,  a  follow-through 
map. 

“In  it  the  main  arteries  of  traffic  are  car¬ 
ried  out  mith  materials  of  midely  different 
charaeterLsties  easily  followed  through. 
Railroads  involving  hazardous  grade  cross¬ 
ings  are  clearly  shown.  All  bodies  of  water 
are  indicated  and  bridges  shown  in  sharply 
contrasting  materials.  Parks,  playgrounds, 
boulevards,  etc.,  are  brought  into  relief  to 
become  a  part  of  the  picture.  Important 
streets  are  labeled,  places  and  street  car 
lines  are  marked  with  Brailled  symbols 
and  explained  in  the  key. 

“It  is  hoped  that  all  cities  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  plan.  It  is  called  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  attention  of  Directors  of 
Sight  Saving  Classes  in  Public  Schools  and 
welfare  groups  interested  in  the  blind.  For 
detailed  instructions  address  ]\Irs.  L.  R. 
Fellows,  2289  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota.  To  one  who  assumes  the 
task  of  making  one  of  these  maps  will  come 
the  greatest  thrill  of  her  experience,  the  re¬ 
action  of  one  blind  person  to  her  efforts.” 


REPRINTS 

FROM  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROB¬ 
LEMS  OF  THE  PRE¬ 
SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 

Bi/  Siegfried  AltDUin . 25  eentfi 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACH¬ 
ERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Bg  Augusta  Romagnoli.  .15  cents 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  BLIND  AND  THEIR 
CHANCES  IN  THE  PRO¬ 
FESSIONS 

By  Dr.  Carl  Strehl . 25  cents 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  WORK  FOR 
WHICH  SIGHT  WAS 
FORMERLY  CONSID¬ 
ERED  ESSENTIAL 

By  Captain  E.  A.  Baker 

and  J.  F.  Chink . 25  cents 

WORKSHOP  MANAGE¬ 
MENT 

By  George  Banby . 15  cents 

BLIND  WORKSHOP  OCCU¬ 
PATIONS 

By  S.  W.  Starling . 25  cents 


You  will  find  these  papers,  selected  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  (New  York,  1931)  convenient  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence.  for  lending  and  for  exhibits. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  entire  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference 
are  still  available.  Cloth  bound,  $5.00 


ORDERS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  is  Director 
Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  education  of  blind 
children  for  forty-six  years. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Director  of 
Division  for  the  Blind,  of  The  Seeinj;  Eye, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  is  the  retirinj; 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Lee  Chapman,  M.D.,  is  well  known  in 
the  medical  profession ;  is  a  poet,  writer, 
and  President  Emeritus  of  the  Lancaster 
(Ohio)  Garden  Club.  Ills  blindness  resulted 
from  a  dynamite  accident  eifrht  years  aj^o. 

Helen  J.  Coffin  is  Supervisor  of  the 
Braille  and  Sight-Savin"  ('lasses  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  is  Consulting 
Psychologist  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Mt.  Holj'oke  College.  Dr.  Hayes  stand¬ 
ardized  the  Binet-Simon  Te.sts  adapted  for 
use  with  the  blind.  He  has.  for  some  years, 
been  Director  of  Psychological  Research  at 


the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Perkins 
Institution. 

II.  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.B.,  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  As.so- 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

I.  J.  Law'rence  was,  in  January,  1933, 
Principal  of  the  Athlone  Blind  School, 
Faure,  South  Africa. 

Eva  B.  Palmer  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ry'AN,  Executive  Seeretarj'. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  is  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  is  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  a  member  of  the  Sheltered 
Workshop  Committee  of  the  NR  A. 

IMary  L.  Silvis  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  ('hicago, 
Illinois. 

Edward  M.  Van  C'leve.  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  is  a  member  of  the  ^lan- 
aging  Committee  of  the  !Moon  Society. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - - - — Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


GENERAL 

Disectory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
THE  United  States  and  Can.\da — 1932 
edition  i 

Compiled  by  Lotta  S.  Band . $2.1.'»  ; 

Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Inter¬ 
est  TO  THE  Blind  i 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende .  25n  | 

Proceedings  of  the  World  Confb»ence  on  i 

Work  for  the  Blind . S.l.OO  i 

Reading  Lists  on  Selected  Subjects  in 
Work  for  the  Blind 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende . Free 

Through  Blind  Eyes 

By  Maurice  de  La  Siseranne.  Translated 
by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.  (Distributed  but 
not  published  by  the  Foundation) . $1.3.') 

EDUCATION 

Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use  i 

WITH  Blind  Pupils 

By  Kathryn  E.  Max  field .  ".Ic 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading — A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Braille 
Reading 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield . $1.70 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature 
— A  Report  of  a  Nature  Study  Project 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon . Free 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in  a  School 
for  the  Blind 

By  Helen  Parkhurst  and  J.  M.  Ritchie. .  Free 
The  Department  of  Special  Studies 


By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D . Free 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller 

By  R.  S.  French,  Ph.D . $2.2.0 


General  Science — A  One-Year  Course  of 
Study  Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind 

Compiled  by  the  General  Science  Committee  .‘iOc 

Present  Status  of  Instruction  in  Primary 
Reading  in  Residential  and  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  2.')p 

Suggestions  for  Motivating  Primary 
Braille  Reading 

By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D .  2i>c 

Touch  Rfjiding  of  the  Blind 

By  Karl  Biirklen.  Translated  by  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  PhD . $2.00 
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HOME  TEACHING 

Case-Work  Principles  in  Work  for  the 
Blind.  A  Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind) 

By  Helen  P.  Kempton,  Ethel  L.  Harvey, 
Mary  Virginia  Miller,  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
and  Eva  B.  Palmer .  25c 

Home  Teachers — Sightless  or  Seeing?  A 
Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind) 

By  0.  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc.,  Murray  B.  Alien, 
and  A.  Siddall .  25c 

VOCATIONS 

Blind  Dictaphone  Operators  and  Typists 
IN  THE  United  States  and  Canada 


Compiled  by  Charles  B.  Hayes . Free 

1N.SURANCE  Underwriting — A  Study  of  the 
Business  in  Its  Relation  to  Blind  Agents 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  aOc 

Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in 
Training  and  Practice 

By  Lela  T.  Brown . » .  50c 

Professional  Writing — Opportunity  for 
the  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 
By  Gordon  jMthrop .  50c 

Stand  Concessions — As  Operated  by  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  .50c 

LEGISLATION 


I  Blind  Relief  Laws:  Their  Theory  and 
[  Practice 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Paper  $1.00;  cloth  $1.50 

i 

I  Laavs  Governing  State  Commissions  and 
Departments  for  the  Blind  (Revised  to 
.Tanuary  1,  1932) 

I  Compiled  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay . $1.00 

'  PERIODICALS 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — A  Professional 
Magazine  for  workers  for  the  blind.  Issued 
five  times  a  year 

Ink-print  edition  50c  a  copy;  $2.00  a  year 
I  Braille  edition  (slightly  abridged) 

^  20c  a  copy;  40c  a  year 

!  The  Teachers  Forum — For  Instructors  of 
,  Blind  Children  (Ink-print  and  braille) 
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What  is  the  American  Foundation  for 
THE  Blind? 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Ls  a  national  afrency  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  increasingly  and  uncompromis- 
in"ly  the  interests  of  the  blind  throufrhout 
the  TInited  States  in  close  co-operation  with 
all  local  organizations. 

What  Does  the  Foundation  Do? 

Federal  Legislation 

The  Foundation  promotes  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  of  all  characters  benefiting  the  blind, 
among  others  the  law  establishing  a  nation¬ 
wide  system  of  libraries  for  the  blind  under 
the  Library  of  Congre.ss;  the  law  provid¬ 
ing  an  annual  appropriation  which  will  in 
time  give  blind  people  an  adequate  supply 
of  books ;  the  act  permitting  the  railroads 
to  carry  a  blind  per.son  and  his  guide  for 
one  fare ;  etc.,  etc. 

State  and  Local  Activities 
The  Foundation  promotes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  where 
needed,  and  assists  in  every  way  possible  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  local  organizations. 

It  has  helped  to  establish  state  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  in  five  states. 

It  has  conducted  Educational  Weeks  for 
the  Blind  in  thirty-two  cities  in  seventeen 
states. 

Discount  Service 

The  Foundation  conducts  a  discount 
service  by  which  blind  people  receive  a 
price  reduction  on  \vatches  and  radios,  and 
tickets  permitting  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  to  travel  for  one  fare  on  the  railroads, 
and  certain  bus  lines. 

Radios 

The  Foundation  has  given  free  to  needy 
blind  people  more  than  4,400  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  sets. 

Reference  Library 

The  Foundation  conducts  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  best-organized  reference  li¬ 
braries  on  work  for  the  blind  (in  English 
and  foreign  languages)  in  the  world. 

Information  Service 

The  Foundation  conducts  an  information 
service  regarding  all  matters  relating  to  the 


blind,  particularly  with  reference  to  voca¬ 
tions,  education,  special  legislation,  statis¬ 
tics,  and  special  appliances. 

Appliances 

The  Foundation  has  developed  such  ap¬ 
pliances  as  improved  printing  machinery, 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  publication  of 
books  for  the  blind  by  economical  methods ; 
and  a  braille  typewriter  superior  to  any 
machine  of  the  kind  hitherto  available. 

The  Talking  Book 

The  Foundation  has  developed  a  method 
by  which  books  for  the  blind  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  long-playing  phonograph  records. 

International  Braille  Clearing  House 

The  Foundation  conducts  an  interna¬ 
tional  clearing-house  to  enable  braille  pub¬ 
lishers  to  avoid  duplication  of  titles. 

Publications 

The  Foundation  publishes  in  both  ink 
print  and  braille  two  magazines  for  the  use 
of  professional  workers  for  the  blind.  It  has 
published  many  books  and  pamphlets  of 
value  to  professional  workers  for  the  blind, 
which,  because  of  the  restricted  market, 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  issued. 

Scholarships 

The  Foundation  awards  scholarships  to 
promising  young  blind  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  take  vocational  and 
professional  training. 

How  IS  THE  Foundation  Supported? 

The  Foundation’s  support  is  derived 
largely  from  annual  contributions  from  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Any  person  actively  engaged  in  or  con¬ 
nected  with  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
partially  blind  may  become  a  professional 
member  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  upon  the  payment  of  $2.00  or 
more  per  annum.  A  professional  member 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  The  Teachers  Forum,  and  certain 
other  publications  of  the  Foundation,  as 
issued. 

Workers  for  the  blind,  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  their  problems,  are  urged  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Foundation. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE! 


NOW  for  the  first  time  you  can  give  to  a  blind  friend  a  machine  which 
will  read  aloud  to  him  by  the  hour.  The  Talking  Book  machine  repro¬ 
duces  on  long-playing  phonograph  records  complete  books.  Each  record  plays 
for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and  an  entire  novel  may  be  recorded  on  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  12-inch  discs.  Talking  Books  may  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  serving  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
without  cost  to  the  blind.  Without  the  machine,  of  course,  the  Talking  Books 
are  useless. 

The  Talking  Book  machine  is  a  specialized  type  of  phonograph 
equipped  to  reproduce  long-playing  records.  The  electric  models 
contain  a  built-in  radio  at  no  extra  cost.  Prices  from  $42.00  to 
$45.00  plus  express.  A  spring-driven  model  without  radio  or  loud 
speaker  is  available  for  $22.00.  Deliveries  are  now  being  made. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  only  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 


